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When Frederic E. Fox was hired as Recording Secretary by Prin- 
ceton University, he had this picture taken to accompany the press 
release about his appointment. The letter he wrote to the communi- 
cations office serves to date the exact date of this photograph: 
February 13, 1964. It was done by the local photographer, Oren 
Jack Turner. 
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When Frederic E. Fox died on February 20, 1981, the Class of 1939 
immediately proposed this memorial stone to be inscribed in the 
Princeton University Chapel. The stone is located on the lectern 
side of the nave of the Chapel, slightly below the wood placque 
which carries the numbers of the hymns to be sung during a wor- 
ship service. 


The inscription was cut by the University stone-cutter, Karl Schap- 
peler, who cut many memorial stones under the eyes of Frederic E. 
Fox, Recording Secretary and chronicler of memorials. 


Preface 


The child is father of the man 
And 1 could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety 


When I was a freshman in college I read, for the first time, Words- 
worth's ode, Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood. Or rather, I misread it. Where Wordsworth imagined “The 
child, the father and the man” as one person, I saw my father in the 
equation. I could not read the word father without thinking of my father. 
And so the lines to me meant, “The child is father to his father.” I was the 
child, yet my prophetic role was that of being a father to my father. This 
did not seem so farfetched to me as I had recently read — slowly trans- 
lating Virgil’s latin — the story of Aeneas carrying his father, Anchises, 
out of burning Troy. I was not certain what “natural piety” could mean 
but Aeneas’ filial piety seemed a good example to follow. 

It seems meet and right for me to act as the father to my father’s Prin- 
ceton sermons — to bring them to life again in this book. My father ser- 
ved as editor of the first two books I published (The Emancipated 
Dedications of Walter Lowrie, 1978 and The Complete Bibliography of 
Walter Lowrie, 1979). This completes the role reversal and the classical 
tradition of Virgil’s Aeneas answers Freud and Oedipus — at least for 
me. 

The publication of these Princeton University Chapel sermons marks 
the completion of another cycle in my life. It marks a change in my 
relation to the Chapel from that of a receiver to that of a giver. I present 
this book to the Chapel as a contribution to its history and to its on- 
going life. In the 18 years that I have been a member of the Chapel 
congregation, I do not recall any book of Chapel sermons being 
published. If this book were not already dedicated to the Princeton Class 
of 1939, it would be dedicated to the Chapel Deans and Assistant Deans 
who have ministered to me: Ernest Gordon, Carl Reimers, Chuck Hen- 
derson, Rick Chrisman, David Hoffelt, John Marks, Fred Borsch and Sue 
Anne Steffey Morrow. 
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“It’s surprising how dependent we are on other people.” 
— F.E. Fox 


A book is often known as the child of its author, but children are 
produced by families, not by springing fully grown out of the head of a 
single parent. This book, like an old-fashioned child, was born at home 
— in the very house where my father’s sermons were written. I owe 
thanks for tangible and intangible blessings to my mother, brother and 
youngest sister: with continued joy that the prodigal returned can be part 
of the household economy. Even the financial backing for publishing has 
been provided en famille by a grant from my maternal grandmother. 

To my wider family of friends, teachers and colleagues — and to my 
father’s friends and colleagues — I owe many debts: to my friends Tom 
Lederer and Joe Platzner for their photographs; to Harry Hampton and 
Ed Krupa for teaching me to be a printer; to Al Beaty, Joe Evanchik and 
my former fellow workers at the warehouse of Princeton University 
Press for their help and encouragement; to Prof. Richard Ludwig and the 
staff of Rare Books and Special Collections at Firestone Library for 
tangible assistance in the task of organizing my father’s papers; to Ginny 
Baeckler of Sources in Hopewell, N.J. for advice on becoming a small 
publisher; to my father’s friend Whitney Darrow Jr. for giving me not 
only permission to reproduce his New Yorker cartoons but also his 
blessing on this book; and finally, to my father’s secretary, Eleanor 
Berkheiser who, without knowing it, had already typed the manuscript. 


Donald H. Fox 
Princeton, ۰ 
June 1982 


Introduction 


Many people knew him . . . but they knew him as “Mr. Princeton” — 
Secretary of the Class of 1939, Recording Secretary of the university, 
Keeper of Princetoniana — not as the Reverend Frederic E. Fox, 
preacher. 

Many people thought that he never left Princeton after arriving for his 
freshman year in September 1935. But he was away for 25 years, from 
1939 to 1964. Immediately after service in World War II, he entered 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City. He was ordained in 
1948, and served Congregational churches in Arizona, Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts from 1948 to 1956. 

Frederic Fox left the active ministry at the age of 38 when he went to 
work for the Eisenhower Administration in the successful election year of 
1956. He stopped writing weekly sermons and began writing daily 
memos, letters and speeches for his new bo<s and old general. After the 
unsuccessful election of 1960, he went to Africa as a teacher in a 
missionary school. In 1961 he returned to Washington and wrote a book 
about his experience in Africa. He spent the next year editing two 
popular hymnbooks, published in paperback by Doubleday. During his 
last year in Washington, he was engrossed in researching and writing a 
book on Church and State in America — a book which was never 
published. He returned to Princeton in February 1964 to perform a task 
particularly congenial to him: thanking generous people for their support 
of the university. 

One of his first projects was to raise money to purchase new hymn- 
books for the Chapel. He made no secret of the fact that the new hymnal 
was to be the one which he helped compile: The Pilgrim Hymnal, 
published by the Congregational Church. The inauguration of the new 
hymnal was the occasion for his first sermon in the Chapel. 

The sermon he preached on January 3, 1965 has never been published, 
but it has been reproduced. The organist was given a copy before the 
service so he could follow the script, hear his cues and play the hymns 
which were interspersed throughout the text. 

As an editor of three hymnbooks, Frederic Fox placed a great deal of 
importance on the hymns he used when he preached in the Chapel. An 
abbreviated “Order of Worship” — listing the hymns sung and the 
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lessons read — appears as the title page to each sermon. 

The quotations that he chose to print as epigraphs on the Chapel 
programs have been reproduced on the page facing the beginning of each 
sermon. This practice of using quotations on the cover of the program 
has been discontinued, with the resulting loss of the sense of the sermon 
as literature — and of blank space for children to doodle. 

Only one of Frederic Fox’s Princeton sermons has been published 
before: his tribute to Samuel Davies, the fourth President of the college. 
This appeared in the Winter 1970-1971 issue of University Magazine. The 
text was printed as he delivered it with the exception of the opening 
paragraphs. They were changed to underscore the new sub-title of the 
sermon/ article: “Fundraising Was More Difficult in Samuel Davies’ 
Day.” 

The story of how Frederic Fox became an Eisenhower man is told in his 
eulogy of the President which he delivered in the Chapel on March 31, 
1969. In that service of commemoration the three sides of his personal 
trinity were openly joined: the University, the Church and the Govern- 
ment. 

The three persons of this trinity were, of course, Princeton, the 
Congregational Church (now the United Church of Christ) and the 
Eisenhower Administration. Although the Eisenhower eulogy stands as 
the salient example of the intermeshing of his three worlds, every sermon 
in this book manifests his devotion to his university, his faith and his 
country. 

Frederic Fox would have pleaded guilty to the charge of parochialism. 
His parish was Princeton, but his Princeton was Woodrow Wilson's 
“Princeton in the Nation's Service.” He hoped that what he said at Prin- 
ceton would have value outside the campus. Each year, when he was 
asked to justify his standing as a minister in the Church, he would cite his 
activity as a clergyman on the Princeton campus: he not only preached, 
but he ministered to young and old, conducting marriages, baptisms and 
funerals. 

The 200th anniversary of the Battle of Princeton afforded the newly 
appointed Keeper of Princetoniana a unique opportunity to join Univer- 
sity, Church and State in one sermon. Speaking the day before the re- 
enactment of the battle, he felt as if he were part of the Bicentennial 
Committee. He entitled his sermon Surprise. The epigraph on the cover 
of the Chapel program was excerpted from Washington's Second 
Inaugural Address. And the “First Sunday After Christmas” was given 
the surprising new name of “First Official Act.” 

In November 1974, Frederic Fox preached “An Election Day Sermon,” 
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inspired by Hawthorne's A Scarlet Letter. This sermon ends with an ap- 
peal in favor of the pardon of President Nixon and contains an example 
of his pulpit humor. He was not skillful at telling jokes, but he had the 
knack of using humor to disarm and win an audience. Speaking gravely 
about a minister's role of counseling his congregation on public matters, 
he straightforwardly told his Princeton audience that he had provided 
“marked ballots” for them to follow when they cast their vote on 
Tuesday. But instead of telling the congregation to vote against casino 
gambling (an issue on the ballot), he gave each one there a free print of a 
painting of Washington at the Battle of Princeton. 

The sermon entitled The Church, A Joke, is less a foray into Reinhold 
Niebuhr's conception of Christian humor (based, in turn, on the thought 
of Sóren Kierkegaard) than it is a skirmish between the Church and The 
New Yorker. Niebuhr had been Frederic Fox's teacher at Union 
Theological Seminary and had helped him understand the higher pur- 
pose of humor as a stage on the way to faith. 

Frederic Fox was a collector: besides ecclesiastical New Yorker car- 
toons, he saved Christmas cards and candy wrappers. Needless to say, 
he never preached a sermon on candy wrappers, although his collection 
of 1930s candy wrappers is now in the graphic art collection of Firestone 
Library. He began his sermon of December 24, 1967 by describing “one 
of the most unusual Christmas cards” he had every received. This was 
Gerneral Patton's 1944 card, delivered to every soldier in the Third Ar- 
my. One side (reproduced as an epigraph to the sermon) carried a 
traditional Christmas greeting, while the other (quoted in the sermon) 
was the notorious prayer beseeching God for clear sky for battle. 


KICKER 


Frederic Fox composed his Princeton sermons with care. Preaching not 
quite once every other year, he always had more than a “minister's 
week” in which to write. He would first draft a sermon in long hand, 
then followed a period of rewriting. Even after his secretary typed the 
final draft, he would continue to edit and rewrite. 

My task as editor has been facilitated by having in hand the 
manuscripts my father had in his hands when he preached. A respect for 
the written word as it was actually spoken has kept my editing at a 
minimum. I possess only one of his sermons on tape (An Election Day 
Sermon) and have noticed that he seldom departed from his text. 

My main activity as editor has been to attempt — not always suc- 
cessfully — to correct my father's Victorian penchant for capitalizing 
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words he wanted to emphasize. There are some exceptions, some words 
from the Christian and Princeton domains, which remain capitalized. 
My father was quite strict about capitalizing the word Class when it 
refers to a specific Princeton Class. I objected to this once and he told me 
that it was standard university usage. 

Some people may look here for memorable sermons my father gave in 
the Princeton Chapel and find them missing. I am saving for a possible 
second volume his “ Summer Chapel Sermons.” They represent a dif- 
ferent genre than the sermons he gave during the academic year. Two of 
them are almost microscopic in their parochialism: being descriptive 
sermons of two of the major stained glass windows in the Chapel Choir. 


RTR DR 


In Fear and Trembling, Kierkegaard evokes the poignancy of the last 
words of “the tragic intellectual hero.” The sermons in this book 
represent the best of my father: his hymn singing while dressing in the 
morning, his personal Christmas cards, his love of country, university, 
church and family. It is not hard to find appropriate last words in his last 
Princeton sermon. He spoke about death, anihilation of a people and the 
murder of an individual, the Holocaust of the Jews and the Crucifixion of 
Jesus. 

There is something poignant about preaching on the Passion of Jesus 
and the destruction of the Jews less than a year before you are to die, to 
die of a disease often fatal to middle age — hepatitis — of a case conjec- 
tured to have been transmitted by a family member. 

In these sermons l introduce you to my father, though he would be the 
first to protest against being called anything like a hero, especially a 
“tragic intellectual” one. He said in his last sermon, “I have no creden- 
tials. I have never been torn from my home by the police. I have never 
been a martyr for anything.” 


Donald H. Fox 
Princeton, N.]. 
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Actually, the best proof for the immortality of the 
soul, that there is a God and the like, is the impression 
one has of this from childhood, and therefore this proof, 
unlike those numerous scholarly and high sounding 
proofs, could be stated thus: It is absolutely certain, for 
my father told me. 


—Sóren Kierkegaard 
Journals & Papers 
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When Princeton observed her sesquicentennial in 
1896, the Trustees modified their original corporate 
seal, retaining only the open Bible inscribed Vet Nov 
Testamentum (“Old & New Testament”). At the same 
time, they adopted the motto Dei Sub Numine Viget 
(“Under God's Power She Flourishes”) and the color 
orange from the Royal House of Orange-Nassau. By 
custom, the chevron and upper third of the shield are 
black. 


— F.E. Fox 
from his Princeton Seal Notepaper 


Princeton Uinibersitp Chapel 
Order of Worship 





January 3, 1965 


Second Sunday After Christmas 


Lessons: 


Exodus 14:24-15:2 
Acts 16:16 - 26 


Hymns: 
O God, Our Help in Ages Past 
Lord, Speak to Me, that I May Speak 
Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun 
Sermon: 


The No. 2 Book in the Church 


Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly, as you 
teach and admonish one another in all wisdom, and as 
you sing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with 
thankfulness in your hearts to God. 


— Colossians 3:16 
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The No. 2 Book in the Church 


(Before the congregation is seated, 
read the last stanza of Hymn 397.) 


O fill me with Thy fullness, Lord 

Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, Thy praise to show! 


There are two black books in the racks below the pews in front of you. 
One is the Bible and the other is the hymnal. One is full of Holy Scripture 
and the other is full of sacred song. One has the Word; the other has the 
melody. We have already used each book twice this morning — to sing 
two hymns and to read two lessons. 

The Bible and the hymnal belong together. They are old partners. The 
Church needs both of them; can't live without either of them. This mor- 
ning I would like to concentrate on the hymnal — what I call “The No. 2 
Book in the Church.” 

The Bible is still No. 1. It is God's Word to us. It is the story of God's 
people. But the hymnal is No. 2. In it we respond to God's Word. It 
completes the dialogue. 

In another sense, the Bible is our textbook. It is directed at our mind. 
We try to understand the Scriptures intellectually. 

The hymnal is our songbook. It is directed at our heart. We feel it 
rather than understand it. Singing is more emotional than intellectual. 

That is one reason why the hymnal is not too popular on this campus. 
We are an intellectual community. We hold the mind in the highest 
respect — and we should — we have come here to educate and be 
educated. And we are suspicious of anything that distracts from the main 
purpose of the University: the development of the mind. 

And certainly, the heart is distracting. The emotions are always get- 
ting in the way of our studies. They are hard to control. We don’t quite 
trust them either. The Bible, we can study cooly — analyzing it, accep- 
ting or rejecting it — but the hymnal is different. It comes in through the 
window like a bird, like a beam of light, like the voice of a beloved per- 
son. 
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(Organ: the first half only of Hymn 397 — like a flute & only 
the melody: Lord, speak to me, that I may speak in living 
echoes of thy tone. . .) 


It is hard to analyze the effects of a sound like that. It is more a matter 
for the heart than for the mind. 

But, as I said, the Church needs both: the Bible and the hymnal. The 
Church wants to reach both our heart and mind. The emotions and the 
intellect must both be captured before we are truly committed to 
anything. The Word of God must be intellectually convincing and ut- 
terly appealing. 

It's like a perfect marriage. The girl you choose for your wife must ap- 
peal to you heart and to your head. She must be intellectually and 
emotionally compatible. It would be risky to marry a girl for any one 
reason alone: just because she’s brilliant or just because she’s beautiful. 
Try to get a combination of the two — like I did. 

The same balanced appeal to the heart and mind is made by Jesus him- 
self. He urges us to love God with our heart and with our mind — with 
all our heart and mind. (Mark 12:30). And singing is traditionally one of 
the best ways to express the sentiments of the heart and the mind. 

Not only for religion and romance. Songs are needed in politics, in 
business, and even in universities. The best way to move men to a voting 
booth, or to the nearest friendly store, or to the goal line, is to activate 
their hearts. And one of the best ways to do that is by music. 

Why else do you think they need the Princeton University Marching 
Band to play at every pep rally? Why do you think every Freshman is en- 
couraged to learn Old Nassau? Obviously, music is one of the best ways 
to strengthen the loyalty of a man to a cause, a student to an alma mater. 

Oh, I admit there are some men who can take a brave intellectual 
stand and defend it with their lives — without the help of music. But, for 
the most part, when you are dealing with groups of men, you better 
make them sing if you want them to move or fight or march along. 

The other day I was talking about this to two former teachers of mine 
— both highly respected members of the Princeton faculty in the Depart- 
ment of Politics — and they reminded me how political movements used 
music to get underway and to sustain their power. During the French 
Revolution, they sang the Marseillaise. During the American Civil War, 
the North sang John Brown's Body and the South sang Dixie. In Red 
China today, every young communist is taught to sing the Inter- 
nationale. 

The clergy should know how to use music as well as the politicians. In 
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fact, the Church and the State, both seeking the ultimate allegiance of 
their members, have often used the same music to stir the emotions of 
patriotism and religious fervor. We sang one of these at the beginning of 
the service this morning. 


(Organ: top line only of Hymn 437 — just as we sang it 
earlier: Our father’s God, to thee, Author of liberty. . .) 


Americans still call this song My Country ‘tis of Thee. The words to it 
were written by a Baptist minister in Boston and we sing it in Church. 
But the citizens of Great Britian call it God Save the Queen and they sing 
it on patriotic occasions with the Union Jack waving on high. 

This song is a symbol of the eternal war between Church and State 
over the souls of men. Music is one of the battlegrounds of this war. This 
struck me so clearly one summer long ago. 

Right after graduating from Princeton in June 1939, my roommate and 
I took a bicycle trip through Europe. In August, just four weeks before 
the War began, we found ourselves riding on a train to Heidelberg with 
some Nazi soldiers. There were six of us in one small compartment. We 
didn’t know how to speak German very well but we found a common 
language in music. The Germans would sing a little song and then we 
would reply with one of ours — usually some little song we learned at 
college. Finally, we found a song we could all sing together. 


(Organ: pompously, the top line of Hymn 267: Glorious 
things of Thee are spoken, Zion city of our God. . .) 


This is Haydn’s Austrian Hymn. It was originally written for the Em- 
peror of Austria who wanted his subjects to sing a patriotic song on his 
behalf like the British sing God Save the Queen. But when the Nazi 
soldiers sang it, they used the words to their national anthem, “Deut- 
schland, Deutschland, uber alles, uber alles in der Welt.” And while they 
sang that, we sang the words we knew, “Glorious things of thee are 
spoken. . .”And it was a great moment. The Nazis stood up and we stood 
up and there was hardly room in the compartment for all of us, 
especially as we were shouting at each other. Obviously, one song had to 
take precedence over the other — and I think we sang a little louder than 
they did. 

The first hymn in the Bible is really a patriotic hymn. It was written by 
Moses after the Battle of the Red Sea — you heard the story read this 
morning — right after the Egyptians were defeated. Moses was thrilled 
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by the sight. All the enemy’s horses and chariots were thrown into the 
sea and Israel's flag could still be seen waving over the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 


(Organ: shrill and bright, like silver trumpets, the top line 
only of Hymn 496: O say can you see by the dawn's early 
Lehe) 


This early hymn of victory is much like our own Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. Moses and Francis Scott Key must have had the same grateful, 
glorious vision. And this same spirit of God-fearing patriotism is found 
in many of the Psalms, the hymnbook of the Bible. And through the 
Psalms (which are the basis for many of our best hymns —like the first 
one we sang this morning: Our God, Our Help in Ages Past — based on 
Psalm 90) our present hymnal is linked to the oldest traditions of the 
Church. 

While parts of our hymnal are very old — just as old as the Bible — 
parts are very young — just written yesterday. The hymnal is in a large 
part based on the Old and the New Testament but it is not as limited 
geographicallv as the Bible. We can sing hymns written on five contin- 
ents; by white, brown, yellow and black Christians. For the first time in 
history of the Princeton Chapel, we can sing a Negro spiritual like Go 
Down Moses. 


(Organ: deep & slow, top line only of Hymn 428: Go down, 
Moses, way down in Pharoah's land. . .) 


In our new hymnal, we can sing hymns of every denomination: 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, Evangelical and 
Reformed. We can also sing great hymns from other traditions: Jewish, 
Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox. 

I would like to mention three more hymns in our new hymnal with 
special ties to Princeton. 

One was written over 800 years ago — even before Nassau Hall was 
built — it was written by a nameless monk in Europe. He wrote a long 
devotional poem in seven parts, each part to be read on one of the days 
of Holy Week. The individual sections focused on individual parts of 
Jesus’ body: His feet, His hands, His side . . . and the last part was 
addressed to His head. “O sacred head,” wrote the monk, “wounded for 
19 
Five hundred years later, a Lutheran pastor in Berlin took the last part 
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of the monk’s poem and translated it from Latin into German. Then, to 
help his people sing the words, he set them to a popular folk tune of the 
day, especially arranged for the use of the Church by a court musician in 
Saxony. The tune was further improved by a musician everyone knows, 
John Sebastian Bach. 

Two hundred years after that, the hymn finally came into the hands of 
a Princeton Professor of Languages, the Rev. James Waddel Alexander, a 
member of the Class of 1820. His heart must have been moved by the 
words and music of that hymn for he decided to adapt it for the use of 
Presbyterians here. It has since become one of the most moving and best 
loved hymns of the Church everywhere. While the organ plays the first 
stanza of it, you may want to follow the words. It is number 170 in the 
hymnal: 


(Organ: after a moment's pause, play most reverently and 
sensitively, the first stanza of O Sacred Head Now Wounded) 


Another hymn with a special tie to Princeton is also based upon a 
German text and tune. The author of it was a member of the Princeton 
faculty and a graduate of the College, Henry van Dyke, Class of 1873. 
For many years, Dr. van Dyke was a professor of English here. One 
weekend, when he was visiting a friend at Williams College, he was so 
pleased with the scenery and life generally — perhaps Princeton had 
just beaten the Williams football team — that he gave his host a poem for 
breakfast. He based it upon the Ode to Joy written by the German poet 
Schiller and set it to a tune from Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. We call 
it Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee. 


(Organ: brightly play top line only of hymn 8) 


The last “Princeton hymn” I will mention shows that the hymnal is 
never a closed book. It is open-ended — still willing to admit a new 
hymn when a great one is written — unlike the Bible which is locked 
tighter than a safe deposit box. The hymn I have in mind was written by 
a present member of the Princeton faculty, Professor R.B.Y. Scott. It is 
called O Day of God, Draw Nigh in Beauty and in Power. 

I am continually grateful to Professor Scott for giving us this hymn. It 
is one of my favorites. I often sing it to myself between Sundays. I sup- 
pose if I were ever thrown into jail, I would sing it there. 

Now, I'm not going to tell you to go around singing hymns to yourself 
— to sing your blues away. I'm not pretending that music is the answer 
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to all your problems or to the problems of the world. Like the Pied Piper 
of Hamlin, music can be a wonderful asset and a terrible tool. Some of 
our worst patriots love to sing The Star Spangled Banner. Some of the 
University’s weakest alumni love to sing Old Nassau. Some of the most 
narrow-minded Christian fanatics love to sing the best hymns. So singing 
by itself is not enough. 

All I can say is this: your heart is the prize everyone seeks. And while 
everyone is trying to reach your heart and win it — with a song or a 
singing commercial — don’t forget what a great ally the hymnbook can 
be. Remember what Luther said about the devil: “The Devil runs away 
from the sound of music almost as much as before the word of God.” 


Next to the Bible, the hymnal is the No. 2 Book in the Church. 


Let us pray: O God our Father, Author and Composer of our lives, let 
the Word of Christ dwell in us richly in all wisdom as we teach and ad- 
monish one another in psalms, and hymns and gpiritual songs, singing 
with grace in our hearts to thee, in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Princeton Gniversity Chapel 
Order of CHorship 





December 24, 1967 


Vigil of Christmas 


Lessons: 


Isaiah 9:1 - 7 
St. Luke 2:1 - 14 
Hymns: 
Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 


Christians, Awake, Salute the Happy Morn 
Good Christian Men, Rejoice 


Sermon: 


The Hope of Christmas 


HEADQUARTERS 
THIRD UNITED STATES ARMY 


O each officer and soldier in the Third United States Army. | wish a 
Merry Christmas. | have full confidence in your courage, devotion 
$) to duty, and skill in battle We march in our might to complete victory. May God's 
XE blessing rest upon each of you on this Christmas SP 


/ G =: GS (47 UV ١ 


١ Lieutenant Genera! 
اه‎ Commanding, Third United States Army. 





— A facsimile of General Patton’s December 1944 Christmas card. 


— From the Papers of Frederic E. Fox. 
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The Hope of Christmas 


This is the season of Christmas cards. During the past few days, the 
mailman has brought many Christmas cards to our house and we have 
put them up around our doorways as decorations. They are cheerful 
things to look at — full of warm memories and good wishes from friends 
far and near. After Christmas I will put them in a box and store them in 
the attic, though I hope some of their spirit remains with us during 1968. 

I like Christmas cards. Over the years I have collected quite a few. 
Someday, 1 might give them to the Library. They could provide material 
for an interesting thesis in history, sociology or even religion. They 
reveal much about our time and people, of the state of the Nation and the 
state of the Church. 

Here is one of the most unusual Christmas cards I have ever received. 
It came from my boss, some 23 years ago. It is decorated with holly and 


ivy — as it should be — and the message on the front is warmly 
traditional: “May God's blessing rest upon each of you on this Christmas 
Day.” 


On the back of the card, however, there is a frightful prayer. Instead 
of the usual prayer for peace, there is a prayer for war: for good weather 
so our bombers can have clear skies to fly over the enemy and drop 
bombs upon him. The skies were very cloudy and overcast at the begin- 
ning of the Battle of the Bulge: 

Almighty and most merciful Father, we humbly beseech Thee, of 
Thy great goodness, to restrain these immoderate rains with which 
have to content. Grant us fair weather for Battle. Graciously 

Hearken to us as soldiers who call upon Thee that armed with Thy 

power, we may advance from victory to victory, and crush the op- 

pression and wickedness of our enemies, and establish Thy justice 
among men and nations. Amen. 


This is the card I received at Christmastime 1944. It came from Lt. 
Gen. George 5. Patton, Jr., Commanding General of the Third United 
States Army. I was then a soldier in his army and he was my boss. And 
he was a belligerent one! He was not hoping for peace; he was hoping for 
a bloody victory. 

The following day, General Patton wrote in his diary, “Christmas 
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dawned clear and cold; lovely weather for killing Germans. . .” 

I felt the General’s sentiments were out of keeping with Christ, the 
Prince of Peace. 

But perhaps not. The name “Prince of Peace” comes from the ninth 
chapter of the Book of Isaiah, the Scripture we heard this morning. You 
might remember the nice part comes right after some bloody verses 
about defeating the enemy in the famous Battle of Midian: ”. . . For every 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise, and garments rolled in 
blood; but this shall be with burning and fuel of fire. For unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given. . . and his name shall be called. . . the 
Prince of Peace.” 

Perhaps Christmas can best be understood — and most deeply ap- 
preciated — by men who fight for justice and shed their blood for it. 

Incidentally, General Patton was a devout man — more like Joshua 
than Jeremiah — but nevertheless, in his way, devout. 

A few days after I received his Christmas card in 1944, I attended a 
Christmas eve service with him in the Royal Chapel in the city of Luxem- 
bourg. Along with a group of fellow soldiers, I walked through the dark 
streets — and not a light was shining — and over my shoulder I carried a 
carbine rifle. (I felt like a hypocrite going to Church with a loaded gun — 
while I hardly knew how to shoot in the first place.) The service in the 
Chapel was traditional. We sang some carols: Silent Night, Holy Night 
and heard the wonderful old story read from the Bible. Then, after the 
Benediction, I saw General Patton walk up to the altar, the lights of the 
candles reflecting on his shiny steel helmet, and I was rather startled to 
see him put his hands on his two revolvers as he prayed. He stood there 
for a long moment. I was almost afraid he was going to take out his guns 
and shoot up the place if his prayers were not answered immediately. He 
was used to having his orders obeyed. 

That was 23 years ago, today. I remember looking at General Patton 
then with very jaundiced eyes. To me, it seemed like blasphemy for him 
to stand before the altar of the Prince of Peace — on the eve of Christ's 
birth — with his hands on his revolvers. It seemed so wrong to mix War 
and Peace at Christmastime. Violence and Goodwill, Shooting and 
Praying, Birth and Death. They’re all opposites. They are not supposed 
to go together, especially at Christmas. And yet, they always seem to. 

Most of us decent, middle-class, Church-going Americans do not like 
to see violence toward men mixed with goodwill toward men, anytime, 
but especially at this time. We might at least have a pause in the bomb- 
ing! A christmas truce. If the Pentagon is the center of war-making, we 
would like the Church to be known as the center of peace-making. 
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On Nassau Street, while I was shopping for presents this week, I saw a 
group of young men and women of goodwill — both secular and 
religious goodwill — urging the shoppers to help stop the fighting in 
Vietnam. Earlier this month, I attended a service in the chapel of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, where I saw another group of young 
Christians celebrating the return of their draft cards. 

“From the curse of war, O Lord, deliver us,” they prayed. It was 
almost like an old-fashioned evangelistic service but the call was to civil 
disobedience, not to repentance. 

One of the leaders of the Church today, the Reverend Professor Robert 
McAfee Brown of Stanford University, has become so sickened by the 
sight and smell of killing in Vietnam that he is urging his students and 
every American citizen “to defy the laws of the land.” “Evil deeds must 
be called evil,” he says. “Deliberate killing of civilians in Vietnam — by 
the tens of thousands — must be called murder.” So Professor Brown, at 
much personal risk to himself, has offered to help any student who 
wishes to avoid the draft. He wants the bloody fighting stopped. 

It is hard to contradict him. The Bible says: “Thou Shalt Not Kill” but 
the whole point of fighting in Vietnam is to kill as many of the enemy as 
possible. After each battle, we count up the bodies of the dead as General 
Patton used to count up the bodies of the dead in Europe. The higher the 
score, the better. The Bible says, “turn the other cheek,” but, instead, we 
turn to our B-52s. 

Like Professor Brown, my daughter is also sickened by the sight and 
smell of the war. In October, when she went down to Washington to 
march on the Pentagon, she could not understand why I did not go with 
her. Wasn't I Christian? Had I lost my nerve or my conscience? 

Perhaps she understood better last Sunday, after hearing Professor 
Franklin Young’s sermon from this pulpit. She heard him comment about 
the Christmas story as written by St. Matthew: how King Herod in his 
anger sent troops into Bethlehem killing civilians, including all the male 
children under two. Professor Young was emphasizing the reality of the 
setting of the gospel. The good news of Christ came to a dirty and bloody 
world. After the sermon, my daughter summed up her impressions by 
drawing a button on the Chapel program — like one of those buttons 
everyone is wearing these days — and in the center of it, in capital let- 
ters, she wrote: 


PET 
HEROD 
BACKIN 
CHRISTMAS 
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I sent her button design to Professor Young to show him how a sermon 
can stimulate all sorts of thoughts. 

Maybe this button gives the other side of the Christmas message: 
Peace and War, Goodwill and Violence, Christ and Herod. 

Our Christmas hope is “Peace on earth, goodwill toward men.” But 
that is what the angels sang, not men. On this earth, such hope is not 
abundant. It is very scarce and very dear. It cannot be bought for the 
price of a Christmas card or a ticket to Washington. It is the most expen- 
sive present you can hope for. And, as far as I can see, it is never realized 
in our lifetime. Maybe it was never meant to be. It is a constant longing. 
Each generation passes on the longing for peace to the next generation. 
All we have is a tolerable and temporary substitute. 

“What do you want for Christmas?” I asked my daughter. 

“Faith, Hope and Love — these three — these are the best presents 
anyone could want,” she answered her minister father. (She might have 
added that these three things are also the most expensive gifts in the 
world.) 

How can a poor father give such things to his daughter? Once, I gave 
her a $10 Bible, but that was not faith. Faith cannot be bought and given 
like a book. Faith is the highest discipline the mind of man can attain. It 
is fed by every source of learning and experience — and then some. Faith 
is the bedrock of courage. As the hymn says: “Faith of our fathers, holy 
faith, in spite of dungeon, fire and sword. . .” I can only give her my faith 
by holding on to it with my life; letting her see I will give my life for it. 
And in the meantime, before the final testing, I must show her that my 
whole life — every day, every act, is directed by my faith. Then, if my 
life is any good, she might want part of that key element. 

How can a poor father give a daughter love? And I don’t mean the 
kind of love she reads about in paperback romances. By now, my 
daughter knows that love is much more than a bottle of Chanel No. 5. 
She is beginning to learn that love is a deep, bottomless well of every 
household smell: chlorox, ammonia, detergents, floor wax, nose drops, 
Absorbine Jr. — all the odors of the kitchen, bathroom and basement — 
plus Chanel No. 5 for a lifetime. The essence of love is terribly expensive. 
If I want my daughter to learn that, I will show her I am willing — eager 
— to pay the price for it. 

So too, hope. It is just as expensive as faith and love. 

I keep thinking of Winston Churchill's respect for that word Hope. In 
1940, when Hitler looked unbeatable and all seemed lost and everyone 
was giving up, Winston Churchill rallied the free world. But not by 
promising the people an easy victory, a cheap hope. He offered them 
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hope only on the most expensive terms: “Blood, toil, sweat and tears.” 
Churchill's hope was painfully demanding. 

In the same way, St. Paul — and Churchill might well have been in- 
spired by St. Paul — also offered hope on the most expensive terms. 
Before you have hope, he said, you must have character. And before you 
have character, you must have endurance. And before you have en- 
durance, you must suffer. Let me read you the whole paragraph of what 
he said to the Romans on this matter — because I have suddenly 
discovered in this short paragraph, Paul includes all three: love and faith 
and hope: 


Therefore since we are justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ: through Him we have obtained ac- 
cess by faith to this grace in which we stand, and we rejoice in our 
hope of sharing the glory of God. More than that, but we rejoice in 
our sufferings, knowing that suffering produces endurance, and 
endurance produces character, and character produces hope: and 
hope does not disappoint us, because God’s love has been poured 
into our hearts through the Holy Spirit which has been given to us. 

(Romans 5:1-5) 


But it’s hard to quote the Bible at a daughter — or at anyone. I might 
be more effective if I spoke her language. Perhaps in the language of the 
“Flower Children” I could say that faith, hope and love are three 
beautiful flowers. I think she would agree. Then I could ask, “What 
would happen if I cut those flowers from their dirty roots and gave you a 
vase of cut flowers for Christmas?” And she would say that they would 
soon fade and die. I hope she would know what I was trying to say. As 
far as I am concerned, the beautiful Christmas flower of peace cannot be 
separated from the dirty realities of blood, toil, sweat and tears. If the 
flower is to bloom, even for a season, it must be rooted and grounded in 
suffering, endurance and character. Not in wishes but in hope. 

Christmas does not bring peace. Christmas brings Christ. He is our 
hope. In all the awful realities of our time, we can still work for a better 
family, a better University, a better world, loving and believing, 
sacrificing and enduring, because God is fundamentally with us: with 
mankind, not just with Americans: Emmanuel, God-with-us. That is the 
reason you can rejoice today, ye Christian men — and women. 
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Order of Worship 





March 31, 1969 


A service of Commemoration of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Order of the Day — June 6, 1944 


Soldiers, sailors and airmen of the Allied Ex- 
peditionary Force: you are about to embark upon a 
great crusade, toward which you have striven these 
many months. The eyes of the world are upon you. The 
hopes and prayers of liberty-loving people everywhere 
march with you. 
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Dwight David Eisenhower 


Many people knew him. In his lifetime, he traveled far and wide and 
high — meeting hundreds and thousands of people along the way — and 
anyone who met him never forgot the meeting. For the rest of our lives, 
we would boast of knowing him. 

During the last World War, I served in the Army in Europe — along 
with many other soldiers — and he was our Supreme Commander. The 
first time I heard him speak was on board a ship off the Normandy coast 
when he broadcast his D-day message to the troops. 


Like many soldiers, I discounted some of the General's words but I was 
proud to be part of his command. After the War, I quickly separated 
myself from him and from everything military. But he stayed in. Being a 
5-star general, he had to stay in uniform for the rest of his life. That was 
his life. He was a professional soldier in the U.S. Army and he made a life 
of Duty, Honor, Country. That was more than a motto for him. That 
was a sacred vow of the highest order: Duty, Honor, Country. 

When he became President of Columbia University, I was skeptical. I 
could not imagine how a military leader could become the leader of such 
a civilian community — with no one saluting him or saying “Yes, Sir!” — 
where the chain of command was practically non-existent. 

On October 12, 1948, he was inaugurated as President of Columbia 
and, on the following day, I read his inaugural address in the newspaper. 
I was astonished by it. I never read anything so un-military, so fresh and 
creative, so hopeful of man’s abilities to learn and change things for the 
better. He even sounded somewhat revolutionary. He didn't talk about 
Law & Order, Spit & Polish. He talked about Rebels & Revolution — 
and he was for them! 

Here's what he said at Columbia in 1948: 


“. „. . America was born in rebellion, and rebellion against wrong 
and injustice is imbedded in the American temper. But whatever 
change our American rebels of the past may have sought, they were 
quick to proclaim it openly and fearlessly, preaching it from the 
housetop. We need their sort, and here at Columbia, we shall strive 
to develop them — informed, intelligent American rebels against 
ignorance, imperfection and prejudice.” 
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These are thrilling words. I was thrilled when I read them in Ohio 
where I had become the pastor of a nice, middle-class Church. My 
congregation was quite satisfied with the world-as-it-was and I wanted to 
stir them up a bit. So I took this paragraph and substituted “Church” for 
“America,” “Christian” for “American” and I used it as the climax of my 
sermon: 

“|. , The Church was born in rebellion, and rebellion against wrong 
and injustice is embedded in the Christian temper. . .” 

The next day, I wrote Mr. Eisenhower at Columbia and told him what 
I had done. I thanked him for letting me borrow his words and for letting 
me hide behind his reputation. At the bottom of my letter, under my 
signature, I put my old Army serial number and said 1 had served under 
him in the E.T.O. 

He wrote back immediately — saying if his words were useful to me in 
the Church, please feel free to use them. He ended his letter with a warm 
reference to my old serial number. 

From then on, I was an Eisenhower man, in peace and war. After some 
years, when he asked me to work for him in the White House, I was 
proud to do so. 

He had many people working for him. I wasn't on the first team — or 
even on the second — but I was more than willing to be on the squad. 
He was an inspiring captain. Every once in a while, I would have the 
privilege of seeing him in action closely. 

Once I flew out to Abilene with him. It was his birthday and every 
place we went, people tried to surprise him by singing Happy Birthday, 
Dear Ike. They sang to him at both airfields; they sang it again at lunch 
and supper; the public schools declared a holiday so the children could 
come over and sing it under the window of the hotel where we were 
staying. When we got home, the Army band was waiting to serenade 
him at the White House. Nevertheless, he graciously thanked them all. 
And I began to understand one of the burdens of the Presidency. 

In Abilene, he visited the cemetery on the hill outside town where his 
parents were buried. Near his parents’ grave, there is a big red boulder 
marking the grave of a man by the name of Thomas J. Smith. He pointed 
to the boulder and said that Tom Smith had been his boyhood hero. 

Now, the hero of a boy sometimes becomes the model for the man. I 
think Tom Smith should get some credit for being the model for 
President Eisenhower. 

Tom Smith was the town marshall in Abilene during its most chaotic 
period. That was when Abilene was at the end of the railroad line, on the 
edge of the frontier. Every week or so, the cowboys came up the Chisolm 
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trail with a herd of Texal longhorns and took over the town. The local 
citizens lived in perpetual fear of them until Tom Smith arrived. He was 
a classic town marshall: strong, handsome and astonishingly gentle. He 
wasn't afraid of anyone. He had two pearl handled revolvers but he 
didn't use them. He preferred to use his fists, when necessary, or simply 
by his presence he would show that he meant business. It wasn't long 
before the crazy cowboys understood. Then, Abilene could become a 
peaceful and progressive town. 

Unfortunately, the historians seldom mention Tom Smith. They prefer 
to write about Abilene's other town marshall, a colorful, quick-shooting 
actor by the name of “Wild Bill” Hickock. But Tom Smith was Dwight 
Eisenhower's hero and this week, when the train takes him back to 
Abilene, he will probably be buried near the big red bolder. 

On our last day in the White House, January 20, 1961, some of us were 
sitting around a table with President Eisenhower, having a cup of coffee 
with him — waiting for the arrival of the President-elect — and we began 
to sentimentalize like courtiers around the bedside of a dying king. As we 
began to talk about his exalted place in history, the President cut us off. 
He didn't want to hear that kind of talk. To emphasize his point, he 
leaned back and recited a favorite verse from Gray's Elegy. It was the 
verse he had used many times before. He said it was especially effective 
against Army brass: 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth ever gave 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but the the grave. 


Continuing in this mood and talking about the sands of time, the 
President told us how General Marshall had given him a three-day pass 
after the North African campaign so he could fly over to Egypt to see the 
pyramids. He asked for an extra day so he could fly up to Jerusalem to 
see the holy lands he had read about as a child. He knew the Bible better 
than many clergymen. 

Around 10:30, he left us to go upstairs and get his top hat. He didn't 
like the thought of wearing that thing. He felt it was too fancy. But his 
young successor had decreed the uniform of the day and, like a good 
soldier, he obeyed. 

As he left, 1 handed him a bronze coin to carry in the inaugural parade. 
It was an old coin struck by the U.S. Mint honoring the retirement of 
Washington in 1797. The President thanked me and said he had carried 
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only one coin in his pocket during the past eight years. He took it out and 
showed it to me: a plain silver medal about the size of a half dollar. On 
one side was a cross with the word “God” overhead. On the other side 
was an American flag with the word “Freedom” underneath. 

In his plain, old-fashioned way, he somehow believed that God and 
Freedom were part of one piece. 

Will you join me now in prayer as I read a portion from the President's 
Second Inaugural Address of January 21, 1957: 


Before all else, we seek, upon our common labor as a nation, the 
favor of Almighty God. And the hopes in our hearts fashion the 
deepest prayers of our people. 

May we pursue the right — without self-righteousness. 

May we know unity — without conformity. 

May we grow in strength — without pride of self. 

May we, in our dealings with all peoples of the earth ever speak 
truth and serve justice. 


May the light of freedom, coming to all darkened lands, flame 
brightly — until at last the darkness is no more. 

May the turbulence of our age yield to a true time of peace, when 
men and nations shall share a life that honors the dignity of each, 


the brotherhood of all. 


Princeton Unibersitp Chapel 
Order of Worship 





November 1, 1970 


All Saints Day 


Lessons: 
Psalm 100 
Philippians 4:1 - 8 
Hymns: 
Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne 
Great God of Wonders 
I Sing a Song of the Saints of God 
Sermon: 


Samuel Davies 


Beneath this marble gravestone, the mortal remains of the most 
reverend gentleman, Samuel Davies, A.M., President of the 
College of New Jersey, await the future coming of the Lord. O 
passerby, be not too pressed to linger a while, that you may learn a 
little about this great and beloved man. He was born in the county 
of Newcastle, near the Delaware, on the 3rd of November, the year 
of Salvation 1724. There ordained on the 19th of February, 1747, 
he became a pastor of the church in the county of Hanover, 
Virginia. There, after laboring tirelessly in his evangelical ministry 
for about eleven years, under God's favor and with good auspices, 
he was called to assume the office of President of the College of 
New Jersey and was inaugurated the 16th of July 1759. But O the 
emptiness of mortal life! Before two years had passed, taken with 
fever, he gave back his shining soul to heaven, on the 4th of 
February, 1761. O how short the course of life! He was a man of 
distinguished appearance, of gentlemanly bearing, calm and 
dignified, of brilliant intellect, possessed of moral integrity, 
generous and courteous, of rare pre-eminence, skilled in letters, 
quick and penetrating in theology, second to none in public 
speaking, of eloquence seductive and honeyed, but at the same time 
forceful and compelling. As a writer he was stylish, lofty, and lear- 
ned. Especially was he a man of genuine Piety, admirable for his 
burning religious zeal. In lasting memory of this great and much- 
deserving man, his friends have set up this modest monument in 
honor and out of gratitude. Depart, O passerby, and emulate this 
man. 


(A translation of the Latin inscription on Samuel Davies’ tomb- 
stone in the Princeton Cemetery by Prof. John Brinkley.) 
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Samuel Davies 


Who is a pardoning God like Thee! 
O who has grace so rich and free! 


The hymn we have just sung was written by Samuel Davies, one of 
America's first hymnwriters and the fourth President of the College of 
New Jersey. During the 18th Century, his hymns and sermons were 
widely published on both sides of the Atlantic. Now they are seldom 
sung or read anymore — except as faded bits of history — and the name 
of the author is hardly know. 

It's a pity. Samuel Davies was a good man. Let us think about him 
today. 


X xk * 


Today is All Saints Day, a day to think of members of the “Church 
Triumphant,” those who have died in the Lord, those who have kept the 
faith and finished the course. 

This is not a very well-known day: Yesterday, October 31st, is far bet- 
ter known. Yesterday began modestly as the evening before All Saints 
Day. It used to be called “All Hallows Eve” but now it is simply called 
“Hallowe'en.” Yesterday was the day to think about spooks & devils & 
witches, trick or treat — the mean and greedy side of human nature. 
Somehow, this has become more popular than saintliness. I admit it's 
more fun to soap a window than to clean one. It really is more fun to 
celebrate Hallowe’en than All Saints Day. 

Nowadays, people seem to be celebrating Hallowe’en perpetually. The 
spooks, devils & witches seem to be in control of the world. The 
newspapers are full of them. And we are fascinated by them. 

But let's move on. Try to forget Hallowe’en for a moment. Think of 
the next day — this day — All Saints Day. It’s a good exercise for the 
soul. For example, think of a good man like Samuel Davies. 


ا 


Samuel Davies died over 200 years ago. His body is buried in the Prin- 
ceton cemetery, not far from this Chapel, and the words on his tomb- 
stone (translated from Latin into English) are printed this morning on the 


First published in University Magazine — A Princeton Quarterly, Winter 1970-1971. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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cover of our Chapel program. I hope some of you already have read 
them — or will when you get home. “O passerby, be not too pressed to 
linger a while, that you may learn a little about this great and beloved 
man.” 

The bare facts of his life are written on the tombstone but obviously 
we need more space than that to tell the life of a man — even one who 
died at the age of 38. 

The inscription says he “labored tirelessly” for a decade in Virginia be- 
fore coming to Princeton. But it does not say what that meant: being pas- 
tor of seven churches in four rural counties of Virginia (seven churches at 
one time!) His nearest churches were 12 to 15 miles from each other and 
the farthest was 40 miles away — all connected, of course, by horseback. 
Rain or shine, for ten summers and winters, Samuel Davies traveled 
between these churches, serving the needs of his people. 

Much of this time, because he was a “Dissenting Churchman,” he was 
under attack from the establishment — both the religious and political 
establishment. His license to preach was revoked by the state goverment. 
His message was considered too free and stimulating — for whites and 
for blacks. Among the people of his parishes were 100 Black slaves. He 
preached freely of freedom to them. He baptized 40. When criticized for 
this, he said, “I have had as satisfying evidence of the sincere piety of 
several of them as I ever had from any person in my life.” 

Besides serving the people of seven churches, Davies had to fight for 
his own religious life. In doing so, he became a battler for civil and 
religious freedom — a generation before 1776 — and one of the boys 
who heard and remembered his brave sermons was a young Virginian 
by the name of Patrick Henry. In the history of colonial America, 
Samuel Davies is given considerable credit for bringing the privileges of 
the Act of Toleration to Virginia. 


تک کب "تن 


The tombstone tells us “he was called to assume the office of President 
of the College of New Jersey” in 1759. But that is only a tiny part of the 
story. 

Samuel Davies should get considerable credit for building the first and 
oldest building on this campus: He helped raise the money to build 
Nassau Hall. 

In 1753, six years before he became President, Davies sailed from 
Philadelphia to London —together with a trustee of the College — to 
raise money for the College of New Jersey. At that time, our “campus” 
was in Newark (in the parsonage of Aaron Burr, Sr.) and our trustees 
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were looking for a permanent location. When they learned of the success 
of Davies' fund-raising mission to Britain, they decided to move to Prin- 
ceton and here build one of the most ambitious educational edifices in the 
colonies: Nassau Hall. It could not have been build without Samuel 
Davies. 

Travel abroad sounds rather nice but remember this was 1753 — long 
before luxury liners and 747 jumbo jets. Traveling abroad in those days 
could be most dangerous. According to the records of the colonial 
church, one fifth of all the clergy who went to England for their or- 
dination died of disease or were lost at sea. 

So it would be a hazardous trip for Davies. He only went out of an 
enormous sense of duty to the church and college. He left his home, as he 
wrote later, “in a flood of tears.” Behind him, he left a loving wife — his 
“dear, dear spouse” Chara — and three small children. He would not see 
them again for a year and a half. While absent from them, he thought 
and prayed for them incessantly. 

The ocean trip — crossing the Atlantic to London — took 39 days. The 
trip back was a nightmare of storms lasting 83 days (nearly three 
months!) 

In the Rare Book section of Firestone library, you can read the diary 
Davies kept during his fund-raising mission abroad. There are two little 
books filled with his writing and the ink is sometimes blotted, maybe 
with ocean spray, maybe with tears. It is a most moving account. His 
voyage reminds me of the stormy one taken by St. Paul to Rome — or 
even Jonah’s. 

I will read some portions of his diary for you: 


Saturday, November 17, 1753 — On board the London. 12 
o'clock a.m. — The ship came down and we went along; en- 
deavored to commit myself to God, and to implore His blessing & 
protection in this voyage. Perhaps I may never set my foot on shore 
again. . . Solemn thought! Father, into Thy hands, I commend my 
spirit.” 


Poor Mr. Davies. He really suffered from what he called “the sickness 
of the sea.” As he wrote 10 days later: 


Monday, November 26 — I have been so extremely sick and low 
spirited, and the sea so boisterous, that I have been unable to keep 
a diary for these four days; but now, through the great goodness of 
God, I am somewhat recovered, and the violence of the winds and 
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waves is somewhat abated. 


Being a serious and trusting man, Davies was sure there must be some 
Almighty purpose to all his pain and discomfort. On Thursday, Decem- 
ber 5, he confided to his diary: 


Last night I was so pained with the toothache that I was but an 
hour in bed and then had no sleep; all this day, I have been in per- 
petual pain. But in the evening, I sweat my head, and through mer- 
cy found immediate relief. It has pleased the Lord to afflict me 
many ways in this voyage. May it be a preparative for usefulness, 
when I enter upon the stage of activity on the British coast. May I 
be purged in the furnace of affliction. 


Finally, after a month on the high seas, the ship reached the English 
Channel, and Davies got his first sight of land. “How pleasing does the 
land appear after so long a confinement on the ocean!” he wrote in his 
diary. 

Sailing up the Thames river to the port of London, Davies saw the 
remains of a malefactor hanging from a gibbet — well within sight of 
passing ships, indeed deliberately so. He called it “shocking” but he 
seemed satisfied by the Captain’s explanation: “Pirates and those who 
commit great crimes at sea are executed near this place so seamen may 
see them.” 

On Christmas Day 1753, his ship reached the end of its journey at a 
dock near the Tower of London. As Davies walked down the gangplank, 
he was overjoyed by the sights and sounds of the city. All the churchbells 
were ringing. Here’s how he recorded it: 


Tuesday, December 25 — We sailed up the river and were not a 
little struck with the prodigious number of ships in view. Their 
masts looked like vast forests. .. We came up by the Tower in sight 
of London Bridge, and landed. As it was Christmas Day, the bells 
in all the churches were ringing, and formed a concert of the most 
manly, strong and noble music to my ear, that I ever heard.” 


w te k 
For the next eleven months, Davies and his companion (Mr. Gilbert 


Tennent, the College trustee) traveled the length & breadth of the British 
Isles raising pounds for Princeton. They spoke to congregations of 
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people and they visited rich men in their homes — from London to Edin- 
burgh and back. Along the way, they were remarkably successful. The 
British responded generously to their appeal to help the struggling little 
college in the wilds of New Jersey, 3000 miles away. 

The following November, with money belts bulging, the two 
missionaries turned their faces toward home. And their return trip was 
far worse than the first. 

Davies boarded ship on November 22, 1754, but storms in the Channel 
forced it to take refuge in the harbor at Plymouth. The poor, homesick 
traveler groaned with impatience. Some of you who have spent the night 
in an airport waiting for the weather to clear might have some under- 
standing of his state of mind — only he had to wait three weeks on board 
a crowded little wooden ship. 

His situation was aggravated by the quality of the crew. They must 
have been a pretty rough bunch of sailors. Their language was most 
painful to the ears of the missionary. Davies was repelled by them yet he 
felt a responsibility for them. As he wrote in his diary, 


Sunday, December 8, 1754 — The winds still continue against us 
sO we cannot get out of the harbor at Plymouth. This delay is the 
more disagreeable, as the ship’s company, to which I am confined, 
are a parcel of the most profligate, audacious sinners that I have 
ever been among. My ears are grated with the most shocking im- 
precations and blasphemies, that one would think they could not 
proceed but from the mouths of Infernal Spirits. Alas! to what a 
ditch of wickedness may human nature arrive! This day I had an 
opportunity of speaking to them from Hebrews 12:14 (‘Follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord.”) And I endeavored honestly to discharge my conscience; 
and I found no small pleasure and tranquility after I had unbur- 
dened my heart. What effect it may have, (if any) must be 
discovered by their future conduct. 


All the way across the ocean, as the Sabbath came around a dozen 
times, Davies kept preaching to the sailors. Personally, I can’t help but 
feel they must have developed a certain respect for him. At least, they 
didn’t throw him overboard. And for his part, Davies must have looked 
upon their salty spirits with growing affection. He admitted that they 
were in the same spiritual boat: “Alas!” he confided to himself, “I have 
my own share of sins, and it shocks me to think how unholy I still am.” 

The ship itself seemed destined for some terrible fate. Off Plymouth, it 
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was nearly rammed by a large Dutch merchantman. One night, it ran 
aground. It spun in crazy circles between great waves and the rudder was 
powerless to control her. Davies felt an awful depression. As each new 
danger threatened, he felt his faith ebbing away. He became more 
frightened than faithful — simply scared to death of death. He was all the 
more depressed because he felt a true believer would never be afraid. He 
felt if he only lived “nearer to God” and better understood the promise of 
Eternity, he could look Death in the face without fear. But he couldn't — 
and that made him feel all the worse. 

On the 77th day, the Captain admitted he was lost. He felt they ought 
to be near the coast of America — probably off Cape Hatteras — but the 
ship was being driven at the mercy of wind and wave. There was no way 
for him to take his bearings. For two days and two nights, they raced in a 
howling storm. 


I never felt so deeply the terrors of being seized by danger. . . (he 
wrote) The sight of death frowning upon me on every side threw 
my mind into ferment like that of the ocean round me. Sometimes 
indeed, 1 had some intervals of serenity and resignation; but 
generally my views were gloomy, my fears outrageous, and my 
heart faint. 1 endeavored to commend myself to God, and to resign 
my dear family to His care; but alas! 1 did not do it with cheer- 
fulness.” 

Wednesday, February 12, 1755 — Blessed be God, we had the 
welcome sight of land this morning. 


They disembarked the following day and Davies hired a horse to 
gallop home. He arrived February 15 and found all well. The last entry in 
his diary is: “What shall I render to God for His goodness!” 


The next time you walk past Nassau Hall, you might think of the man 
who sailed across the ocean long ago to raise money for the building. 

We have come to the last part of the inscription on the tombstone — to 
his brief term as President of the College. He served only 18 months. In 


that short time, I suppose his most notable achievement was in the area 
of the library. He knew the College could only be as strong as its library 
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so he personally took an inventory of our books and made a catalogue of 
them — the first ever made here — and he found we had about 1200 
books in all. He felt this number was hardly enough for a first-rate 
academic institution so, with the same old campaign spirit he showed 
while raising funds for Nassau Hall, he set about building up the College 
library. 

Besides being President and Librarian, Davies was also Teacher and 
Chaplain to the students. 

His respect for learning — and the purpose of learning — is outlined in 
his address to the Senior Class of 1760. (Portions of this address have 
been adapted for our use in this morning's litany which we will read 
later.) Some of the things he told the seniors over two centuries ago could 
well be told to the seniors today — and to our alumni. 

For example, he recommended two qualities essential to the good life: 
Public Spirit and Religion — Faith and Works. In his words, “The union 
of these two qualities ever composes the truly good and useful man; 
(making him) a proper member of human society; and even of the grand 
community of Angels and Saints.” One cannot exist without the other. 
Public Spirit without Religion is a warm affection which grows cold 
when removed from the sustaining fires of devotion. On the other hand, 
Religion without Public Spirit is a “sullen, selfish, (and ultimately) sour 
humor.” 

At the end of his address, President Davies warns the seniors against 
the conceit of graduation. He urges them to continue their studies — as 
alumni — because a college diploma is only a paper document which 
suggests you have prepared a foundation on which to build your future 
life. “If you neglect this foundation,” he said, “it will gradually moulder 
away. You will live your age backward; and be less wise at 60 than at 
20.” (President Davies must have been receiving angry letters from some 
older alumni.) 

Before dismissing them, President Davies delivered a short appeal for 
the college itself. He urged the seniors not to forget this place or their 
lifelong obligation to it. This is how he put it: “Allow me also to solicit 
the continuance of that friendship to this institution, to which you are 
obliged for your education, and the prospect of your future importance; 
and to the hope that your inclination will at least equal your oppor- 
tunities to promote the interest of your Alma Mater.” 

Yet, while encouraging them to support Princeton, he does not want 
them to develop a narrow and sentimental tie with this place. It would be 
wicked, he felt, to base our loyalty to Old Nassau on a “spirit of 
rivalship,” in opposition to other academic institutions. In short, we 
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should love Princeton but not hate Yale — which seems almost too much 
to ask. 

A few months after delivering this address, Davies came down with a 
heavy cold — perhaps pneumonia — and, as was the medical practice of 
that day, the doctors proceeded to bleed him. Then they bled him again. 
Under their tender care, he grew increasingly feeble and died. According 
to the Philadelphia newspapers, the news of his death “spread a gloom 
across the whole country.” During his young life, his influence for good 
had been widely felt — increased through the publication of his hymns 
and sermons — and his death indeed brought sorrow to many. 

So, on his tombstone, his friends inscribed the words, “Depart, O 
passerby, and emulate this man.” 

Now, you have heard enough about Samuel Davies to know he was 
not a saint, if your definition of saint is “perfection.” But let me remind 
you, in the best tradition of the Church a saint doesn’t have to be perfect. 
He only has to believe — feebly and fearfully — in the forgiveness of 
God. In that tradition, I think Samuel Davies qualifies. 


Who is a pardoning God like Thee! 


O who has grace so rich and free! 
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The Church, A Joke 


Insofar as the sense of humor is a recognition of in- 
congruity, it is more profound than any philosophy 
which seeks to devour incongruity in reason. But the 
sense of humor remains healthy only when it deals with 
immediate issues and faces the obvious and surface 
irrationalities. It must move toward faith or sink into 
despair when the ultimate issues are raised. 


That is why there is laughter in the vestibule of the 
temple, the echo of laughter in the temple itself, but 
only faith and prayer, and no laughter, in the holy of 
holies. 

—Reinhold Niebuhr 
Discerning the Signs of the Times 
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The Church, A Joke 


(Show five cartoons from recent New Yorker magazines:) 


A long black sedan leaving a cemetery; the happy widow says to 
a straightfaced companion, “1 thank the good Lord that He let him 
live long enough to see the Dow reach a thousand.” 


Bleary-eyed Methuselah with a sexy girl who says to him, “Oh, 
come off it Methuselah! Seven hundred and eighty-two isn't old!” 


A “Hippy” wedding held outdoors with the groom reciting his 
vows: “Also in all times and in all places to condemn war, 
pollution, and non-biodegradable containers, to support the Third 
World, and to fight for a better life for the migrant farm worker.” 


A traditional wedding held in a church with the priest adding a 
spontaneous line of the service: “And may I congratulate you on 
your decision to, er, work within the system.” 


A smiling couple greeting a smiling minister as they leave church 
saying, “You were very, very funny this morning, Reverend.” 


I. New Yorker collection of cartoons 


These are only a few jokes from my collection of New Yorker car- 
toons. I have hundreds more. I have been collecting them for 25 years 
(since 1948 when I became a minister of the Church). Almost every issue 
of the New Yorker has a joke about the Church or the clergy. 

Someday I would like to lend my collection of Church cartoons to a 
student in the Department of Religion. I think he — or she — might write 
a Senior Thesis about them. These cartoons can be quite revealing of the 
state of the nation as well as the state of the Church — and of the 
religious beliefs of each one of us. 

Actually, all the cartoons in the New Yorker are religious, more or less 
— if you feel that religion deals with all of life, our attitude toward life. 
But I have only been collecting the ones that poke fun specifically at the 
Church. 


The New Yorker magazine provides a good setting for these jokes. It is 
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“our crowd's” magazine: sophisticated, stylish, liberal. It can be con- 
science stricken, in favor of the lettuce strike in California, and yet ap- 
peal to the richest people in Princeton. It carries advertisements for star- 
ving children and for wealthy leaders of society. In the issue of February 
17, 1973, 1 found the sad face of a little Korean boy staring at me from 
page 69. The headline at the top said: You Can Help Save Bo Suk for $15 
a Month or You Can Turn the Page. 

I turned the page and came to the advertisement of a famous store with 
branches in Dallas, Houston, Ft. Worth, Bar Harbor and Atlanta. Its ad 
featured a pretty girl in a Chinese robe of indigo blue with gold-wrapped 
silk thread — suitable for cocktail, dinner and theatre wear — costing 
$3,500.00 The store had other robes starting as low as $900.00 a piece. 

The New Yorker is quite a social document of our time and town. 

Now, let us get back to its cartoons about the Church. 





“Do you ever get the feeling Brother Francis isn't meditating at all —that he's just woolgathering?” 
(Drawing by Whitney Darrow, Jr.; O 1972 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc.) 
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II Humor is good 


A sense of humor is a useful thing. I like my collection of Church car- 
toons. I enjoy laughing during the day — even on Sunday — and 
sometimes, even at myself. Laughter is good. It is refreshing. It is disar- 
ming. It is cleansing. It is leveling. It can help you get over the little 
bumps and disappointments. But humor can never carry you when you 
fall off the cliff. You can’t laugh your way out of real tragedy, or real op- 
portunity. . 

That is when you need more than a sense of humor. You need a sense 
of faith. 

“Humor and Faith” — somehow these two qualities are related. They 
are the title of a sermon by my old teacher, Reinhold Niebuhr. Only a 
daring and open-minded theologian like Niebuhr could have put these 
two qualities together: Humor and Faith. The conclusion of his sermon is 
printed on the front page of our program this morning. 

So I take no credit for the idea. I only testify that it is true — as far as I 
am concerned — and the New Yorker cartoons are apt illustrations of it. 
“Humor and Faith” — “The Church, a Joke.” 

Let me show you three more Church jokes. These are by my favorite 
New Yorker cartoonist, who also happens to be a devout and loyal 
alumnus of the University, Whitney Darrow, Jr., Class of 1931. Here 
they are: 


Two monks walking past a third who sits in the cloistered garden 
and one asks the other, “Do you ever get the feeling Brother Francis 
isn't meditating at all — that he's just woolgathering?” (see p. 52) 


An old rector sitting in his comfortable study with a young priest 
and tells him straightforwardly, “Drawing upon my not incon- 
siderable experience, Andrews, my advice to a young man am- 
bitious of preferment in our calling is to steer clear to two subjects 
— politics and religion.” (see page 54) 


A Reverend parent's reading of the Bible is interrupted by the en- 
trance of a son with a black eye. He says quite seriously to the boy, 
“I want you to go right back out there and let him blacken your 
other eye!” (see page 56) 


Now these jokes are bright and useful. They laugh at the pretensions of 
the Church. They expose some of our foolishness; poke fun at our piety. 

But I wince when I hear a commencement speaker sum up his oration 
to the graduating class with such ringing words of wisdom as “above all, 
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I urge each and every one of you to have a sense of humor!” 

I do not believe “humor” is “above all.” With Reinhold Niebuhr, I 
would say humor is only the first step. The second step is faith. To keep 
your balance — to walk with joy and confidence through life — you 
need both: humor and faith. At least, I do. 





“Drawing upon my not inconsiderable experience, Andrews, my advice 
to a young man ambitious of preferment in our calling is to steer clear 
of two subjects—politics and religion.” 


(Drawing by Whitney Darrow, Jr.; © 1949, 1977 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc.) 
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111 Faith — not laughter 


Indeed, there is no laughter in the Bible. No belly laughs. No TV comic 
“ha-ha-ha's.” If the word “laughter” is used in the Bible, it means the 
laughter of scorn — as in the second Psalm which says “He that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in derision.” 

In the New Testament, Jesus speaks of laughter in terms of well-being: 
“Blessed are ye that weep now: for ye shall laugh.” (Luke 6:21) But in this 
passage He doesn't seem to be telling funny stories or urging people to 
Smile. “Put on a happy face,” ye children of men. 


(Point to the Chapel windows.) 


There are no laughing people pictured in the stained glass windows of 
this Chapel. That doesn't mean they are grim-faced and unhappy. The 
devout people in our windows — though strangely enough, the original 
sketches for stained glass windows are called “Cartoons” — the devout 
people who look down upon us through these stained glass windows are, 
no doubt, glad to be here, but they are not laughing. 

When laughter comes in here, the home of our highest values, it turns 
sour. When we laugh at life itself, we become embittered, hopeless 
cynics. When we laugh at the meaning of our work, when we laugh at 
the promise of our marriage or the conception of a child, when we laugh 
at the needs and misfortunes of others, when we make a joke of the news 
of the day — we have taken humor too far. Our laughter has become a 
foul and bitter thing. 

Take three more examples from the New Yorker. Here are three car- 
toons which may have gone beyond humor into the bitter area of 
derision: 


An unctuous minister in an ornate church addressing an affluent 
congregation, announcing that, “Next week is Super Bowl Sunday. 
It will behoove you all to come here to pray for the team of your 
choice.” 


A 98 pound weakling in his Sunday best summoning up his 
courage to ask the stocky minister, “Do you have any idea when 
the meek shall inherit the earth?” 


A traffic copter over the New York City skyline, giving his up- 
to-the-minute report: “Manhattan motorists are advised to avoid 
the West Forties, because of a rain of fire and brimstone taking 
place in that area.” 
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IV Conclusion 


Maybe you are not as repelled by these cartoons as I am. After all, I 
am a minister of the Church. I'm a “pro” so I am probably more sensitive 
and more defensive than you are. When my beliefs become the subject of 
ridicule and mockery, I tend to react. 





4 2 


“I want you to go right back out there and let him blacken your other eye!” 


(Drawing by Whitney Darrow, Jr.; O 1951, 1979 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc.) 
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I should be wiser and more understanding. In one sense, I know the 
Church is a joke. In this hard-boiled world, we in the Church still believe 
in justice and mercy. We believe there is an absolute truth, a heavenly 
forgiveness, an eternal hope. Some people call this sheer foolishness. We 
Church people even believe that the Maker of Heaven and Earth showed 
us the way to live and die — by sending His Word to live and die among 
us. No wonder the Church is considered funny. But I cannot laugh at it. 

You can, if you want to. The Church is absurd. It is ridiculous. And 
that’s the stuff of humor: ridicule and absurdity. Those are also the stuff 
of faith. So, go ahead and laugh, all of you. No, don’t laugh. Let us 
pray: 

O God, whose foolishness is wiser than men, whose weakness is 
stronger than men; take our laughter, clean it, sweeten it, and enliven it 
through faith, so that what we can never understand, we can believe — 
and what we can never accept, we can hopefully live with and build on 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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O Worship the King, All Glorious Above 
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Turn Back, O Man 
Sermon: 


An Election Day Sermon 


Finally, brethern, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things. 


—Philippians 4:8 
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An Election Day Sermon 


Who is a pardoning God like Thee! 
O who has grace so rich and free! 


This is the Sunday before the first Tuesday in November. 

Tuesday, November 5th is Election Day. This sermon will therefore be 
an “Election Day Sermon.” It is an old New England custom to preach 
about the body politic and the responsibilities of citizenship before the 
people go to the polls. 

Although politics and religion are not supposed to be mixed, they 
always are — and rightfully so. In the best sense, the way we govern our- 
selves and the way we treat our neighbors on this earth are of profound 
interest to the Church which considers itself to be the representative of 
our Father in Heaven. 

We began our service in a proper way by pledging our allegiance in the 
opening hymn, “O worship the King, all glorious above.” We then 
changed tunes and sang the last stanza of our oldest patriotic hymn, 
America, “My county ‘tis of Thee, sweet land of liberty.” That hymn is a 
warm mix of politics and religion. It was first sung on the 4th of July 1832 
in the Park Street Congregational Church, Boston, Massachusetts. I like 
it even though it was written by a Harvard man, the Rev. Samuel Francis 
Smith, Harvard 1829. (Incidentally, the British version is even more 
political. It simply says “God save the Queen. . . send her victorious.) 

So, we have good precedents for mixing politics and religion — in the 
Church and in the State and in the Bible — although 1 admit it can be a 
very dangerous mixture. 

Last spring, when Dean Gordon invited me to preach on this day, I 
asked a Senior, an English major, to suggest an idea for me. And he 
suggested I consult The Scarlet Letter and deliver an “Election Sermon” 
like the Rev. Mr. Dimmesdale. And that is what I am doing. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne knew his Puritan New England. He knew the 
old traditions of Massachusetts — religious and political. I hadn't read 
The Scarlet Letter since I was a student here many years ago — in a 
course on American Literature taught by Prof. Willard Thorp. I still have 
my old book with my name and campus address: 22 North West. So I 
took it off the shelf and read it again. 
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I was moved by all of it, especially by the climatic chapter. Some of 
you will remember it. 

Hester Prynne, the adulteress who was condemned to wear the Scarlet 
Letter, is waiting with a crowd of people in the center of town, along 
with her child, “Little Pearl.” They are waiting for the annual Election 
Day/Church parade to come by. It was a holiday and a Holy Day. The 
marketplace was full of visitors from out-of-town, sailors, Indians, far- 
mers, their wives and children. 

Although Hester Prynne had worn the Scarlet Letter for many years, 
she was still a town celebrity, a notorious sight. The Puritans looked 
down their long, thin noses at her. Their children made fun of her child. 
The sailors winked at each other and smiled knowingly. 

But when the Parade came by, the crowd looked away from Hester. 
Everyone loves a parade — even more than looking at an adulteress. 
First came the music — the marching band at the head of the “slow and 
stately” column. Then came the military, or rather the veterans’ 
organizations. They weren't actually servicemen. They were older men 
who still enjoyed shining their armor for special occasions like this and 
then came the equivalent of our firemen, Rotarians, Lions and Kiwanis. 

Behind the military escort came the Town Fathers, the elected officials 
— the men of stability and dignity of character — walking in proud step, 
confident of the esteem of their neighbors. They must have looked like 
our Academic Procession in the Baccalaureate Service. 

Finally, after the magistrates, came the young and famous minister of 
the Church, the Rev. Mr. Dimmesdale, the Speaker of the Occasion. 

Unfortunately, the author does not take us into the Church to hear his 
sermon but having seen many political parades and having heard many 
sermons, I am just as glad he kept us outside. It gave me a chance to 
think about the crowd and the parade — and my part in the whole affair. 

I was there and so were you. If you weren't important enough to be in 
the parade, you were lining the streets. If you weren't a visitor from out- 
of-town, you were one of the natives. If you weren't a man, you were a 
woman. If you weren't old, you were one of the children. And all of us 
know the story of the Scarlet woman — or one like her — and we en- 
joyed seeing and looking at her for the first time. 

It reminds me of the crowd lining the streets of Jerusalem between the 
parade on Palm Sunday and the march to the scaffold on Good Friday. 
We were all there too. When I read the Scripture which describes that 
time, I always substitute the word people for the word Jews. It is so easy 
and so stupid to say the Jews crucified Jesus. We're Presbyterians. Blame 
it on Molly and Jacob Goldberg who live down the street. We 
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Presbyterians were in Bermuda over the Easter holidays. 

No. We were in Jerusalem. Pilate came out on the porch and asked us. 
We the People. He asked us whether he should release Jesus or Barabbas. 
And we shouted for the blood of Jesus: “Away with Him, away with 
Him, crucify Him!” (John 19:15) 

As I said, we were also among the people of Old Salem, Massachu- 
setts, on the day Mr. Dimmesdale preached his “Election Sermon” but 
the author kept us outside the Church so we could not hear exactly what 
was said. 

Later, we heard the general theme of his sermon. The preacher spoke 
about the holy covenant between Jehovah and Ancient Israel. Then he 
brought it up-to-date and applied it to New England. Like a prophet, he 
foretold a high and glorious destiny for his countrymen — if they voted 
for the right candidates. 

Following in this tradition, I have provided a supply of marked ballots 
for you to pick up in the Narthex on the tables on both sides as you leave 
the chapel this morning. Using my best judgment, after some study and 
prayer, I have marked an X beside the best candidates and I trust you will 
do the same on Tuesday. The polls open at 7 a.m. and close at 8 p.m. 

No, no. Relax. I have not dared to do this. That would be a bad mix 
of religion and politics. Perhaps there was a day when the Church could 
tell you whom to vote for — and you would faithfully obey — but that 
day, thank heavens, is no more, not in the USA and not in Princeton. 


However, if any of you live in the 42nd District of New York — in 
either Albany or Greene Counties, and if you will allow me to express a 
personal preference, may I suggest you vote for my classmate Carl 
Touhey ‘39. Carl is running for the State Senate and I'm sure he'd do a 
good job — but I’m not recommending him as a Churchman. I'm 
recommending him as a fellow Princetonian. Certainly there can be no 
quarrel over that. 

In The Scarlet Letter, although we did not hear what the preacher said 
from the pulpit in the Church, we saw what he did on the scaffold after- 
wards and maybe that’s what counts. 

After his Election Day Sermon, the Rev. Mr. Dimmesdale walked out 
of the Church, behind the band, the military escort, and the dignified 
town fathers. The parade was headed down the street to the Town Hall 
for a banquet to complete the ceremonies of the day. 

But the Rev. Mr. Dimmesdale lagged behind. Though he was the star 
of the show, he seemed reluctant to go on. In fact, he was too weak to go 
on. As he walked by the town stocks, the scaffold where Hester Prynne 
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and her child were standing, he stopped. 

The minister faced the adulteress. “Hester Prynne,” he cried to her, “in 
the name of Him, so terrible and so merciful, who gives me grace, at this 
last moment, to do what — for my own heavy sin and miserable agony 
— ] withheld from doing seven years ago, come hither now, and twine 
thy strength about me!” 

And so together, the minister and the adulteress climbed the steps of 
the scaffold. 

You know what happened next. If you never read The Scarlet Letter, 
you have read stories like it in Cosmopolitan magazine or seen them on 
TV. The minister confesses. He says he is the father of Hester’s child. 
And as he talks, he tears the shirt from his breast, revealing a horrible 
red-scarred ‘A’ over his heart, — like the ‘A’ sewn on Hester’s dress but 
branded on his skin — and then he dies in the arms of the woman. “God 
knows,” he whispers to her, “and He is merciful.” 

Who is a pardoning God like Thee! 

O who has grace so rich and free! 

We are living in a time when the shock of this confession is not so 
shocking. We are hardened to the fact that men are animals — usually 
pigs. For many, the ‘A’ stands for animal, never angel, and we grunt our 
approval. How could we expect anymore? Dimmesdale was a pig and 
Hester was a sow. She was convicted and he tried to cover up his part in 
the crime. It was good to see him get it at the end. He deserved it. He 
deserved the pain. He deserved the anguish. ‘A’ for Anguish. ‘A’ for 
Atonement. ‘A’ for At Last. The famous minister got his just desserts. He 
was just a dirty, mealy-mouthed hypocrite. 

The ‘A’ on the heart of the Rev. Mr. Dimmesdale can stand for many 
words. I have had the same problem explaining the ‘A’ on the cap I have 
worn for thirty years. I haven’t worn this particular cap for thirty years 
but I have worn the ‘A’ for thirty years. When the cap wears out, I 
remove the ‘A’ and sew it on a new cap. I suppose I have sewn it on seven 
or eight caps since I first got it. 

When I was a missionary teacher in Africa, my students asked me 
what this ‘A’ stood for. I used to tell them it stood for “Africa and for 
America.” The blue field stood for the ocean that divided us and the red 
circle stood for the blood of Christ that united us. 

I didn’t have the heart to tell them that the ‘A’ stood for “Army” — 
General Patton’s Third Army. “Old Blood and Guts.” This is a shoulder 
patch I wore in France when I served in Patton's army during the war. 
But I didn’t tell my African students. I didn’t want them to know I was a 
soldier who believed in killing my enemies. 
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I suppose this ‘A’ on my head really stands for “Arrogance,” for my 
pride, what Reinhold Niebuhr considered the basic sin of man. 

But you will notice the letter is a white ‘A’, not a scarlet ‘A’. Hopefully, 
it has been washed of its guilt. “Though your sins are like scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow.” (Isaiah 1:18). I won't pretend my arrogant ‘A’ 
is as clean as the driven snow. It’s more of a dirty grey. Before I sew it on 
my next cap, I will have to wash it again. 

We are always washing our ‘A’s. They are never as white as snow. But 
we need not brand them onto our flesh over our hearts like poor Mr. 
Dimmesdale. 

I believe in forgiveness. ‘A’ for Amnesty. I believe this is the first and 
fundamental message of the Christian Gospel. 

Long ago, when I was studying for the ministry, I was surprised to 
learn that Christianity was and is essentially and uniquely a religion of 
salvation, a belief in forgiveness, divine forgiveness — forgiving our 
debts as we forgive others. 

I am forgiven. You are forgiven. I forgive you and you forgive me. 
That's really the only way we can live together. It is wonderfully prac- 
tical and clean. It’s the only way we can live with ourselves and with 
each other. 

While forgiveness is practical and clean, it is not easy. It is not an easy- 
going tolerance or a sentimental cover-up. It is totally demanding. It is 
an act of sacrifice, of giving up something precious to us — something we 
think is precious — usually pride — for something infinitely more 
precious: life. (Not love, just life.) 

As Christians, we base our faith on Him who gave up his life for us. 
(That Man on the scaffold who said, “Forgive them for they know not 
what they do.”) Somehow, that Man gives us strength to do likewise and 
binds us into a company of fellow-forgivers called the Christian Church. 

Forgiveness. Of course, we believe in Forgiveness. We also believe in 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just and pure and 
lovely. We believe in everything of good report — all the virtues. 

So what's the argument? We agree. At least we agree on the general 
principles, on the words. We only argue over the specifics. The ap- 
plication. 

I never got into trouble when I preached about Christian love. But 
once in Ohio, I got into a terrible argument with a farmer when I 
suggested he love his migrant workers. That was too specific. 

The same applies to me. I can believe in forgiveness — in the abstract, 
as a lofty principle — but I find it very difficult to apply it to a specific 
case. When I have been hurt by someone, I want the person to pay the 
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penalty, pay through the nose. Then I hear that sweet refrain: 
Who is a pardoning God like Thee! 


O who has grace so rich and free! 

So I'll come to the point. This is an Election Day Sermon and 
one of the issues in this campaign is forgiveness. Pardon. The pardoning 
of a Republican by a Republican. 

I for one — and apparently for a minority — believe the Presidential 
Pardon was a clean and merciful act which could have been good for the 
American body politic. It was the right thing to do, at the right time. But 
there is such a vengeful and vindictive air around us. We really do want 
blood. “Away with Him! Away with Him!” I am astonished how blood- 
thirsty we can be. 

Last month, when the Princetonian interviewed John Doar ‘44, that 
most responsible attorney for the House Judiciary Committee, Mr. Doar 
told the Prince there would be no value in pursuing the miserable victim 
any further — we had done enough detective work — but Doar's advice 
was not reported anywhere else. I thought it was most newsworthy but 
none of the big newspapers or TV networks picked it up. None seemed 
to want to print or say anything sympathetic to the Presidential Pardon. 

We don't want that blood clot to move toward the heart before he is 
thoroughly indicted and convicted. 

I am not professing Mr. Nixon's innocence. I am protesting our vindic- 
tiveness. And I am suggesting that forgiveness — pardon — is the only 
creative way between crime and punishment. 

It works between individuals. No doubt about that. It could work for 
a nation. As Christians, we believe it has worked and continues to work 
between God and humanity. 

Who is a pardoning God like Thee! 


O who has grace so rich and free! 
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Surprise 


“It would be peculiarly improper to omit in this first 
official act my fervent supplications to that Almighty 
Being who rules over the universe, who presides in the 
councils of the nations, and whose providential aids can 
supply every human defect...” 


—George Washington 
Inaugural Address, April 30, 1789 
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Surprise 


It is hard to surprise anyone on Sunday morning in a place like this. 
When a person climbs up into a pulpit, here or at home or anywhere, 
you know pretty well what he's going to say. There's nothing less sur- 
prising than a sermon. Of all the forms of communication, preaching is 
the most predictable. 

A sermon is like our “usual morning coffee hour.” Maybe that is the 
way it should be. We gather here on Sunday morning to be fed — to be 
fed on the usual diet of Repent and Believe, the basic diet of the spirit. 
But occasionally, as a cook can surprise us with some new dish, the 
preacher can surprise us with a sermon. 

The element of surprise can be useful in our diet and in our religious 
life and in military tactics — provided it is not overdone. Constant sur- 
prise is no londer surprise. Even surprises can become routine. The 
preacher who is always trying to surprise his flock, with some new sen- 
sation Sunday after Sunday, can become a boring, blasphemous show- 
off. 

But, as I said, the element of surprise can be useful. 

Take our first hymn as an example. About 200 years ago, a gang of 
British soldiers entered a rebellious church on Long Island and ordered 
the congregation to stand and sing “God Save the King” but the 
congregation surprised them. Instead of singing “God Save the King,” 
they sang, “Come, Thou Almighty King” — using the same tune. 


(Read, “Come, Thou Almighty King,” while organ plays My Country 
‘tis of Thee.) 


k x‏ و 


There are some patriots who feel we should turn this service into a 
Bicentennial Rally — honoring the 200th anniversary of the Battle of 
Princeton — so I thought it would bve nice to surprise them by singing 
“Come, Thou Almighty King” instead of “My Country ‘tis of Thee.” This 
is a Chapel, not a National Historic Site. 

Of course, there are battles in the Bible and celebrations of battles. We 
heard about one of them this morning, the Battle of Midian, a great and 
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glorious victory for the Children of Israel. As we heard it described in the 
Book of Judges, we remembered how General Gideon made good use of 
the element of surpise. He attacked the enemy at night, using some 
dramatic visual and audio devices: flaming lamps and blaring trumpets. 

There are also some surprises in the Sermon on the Mount — even in 
the Beatitudes which were read as our New Testament lesson this mor- 
ning, but we have heard them so many times, we forget how surprising 
they are. I'll come back to them later. 

First, we must talk about the Battle of Midian, I mean the Battle of 
Princeton. It is part of our heritage. General Washington, like General 
Gideon, is a devout folk-hero. He was a brave believer who lead the 
American Army to a glorious victory. We are grateful to him and to his 
men. They won us the opportunity to live in a land of our own. 

Like the Battle of Midian, the Battle of Princeton can serve as an 
illustration of the value of surprise. It can also serve as an illustration of 
the price of freedom, a brave endurance and a willingness to sacrifice. 

By now, we should know quite a lot about the Battle of Princeton. 
The story has been told in the papers, over and over again, and in the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly. 

We know how Cornwallis, the British General, marched his army 
through New Jersey, determined to “bag the fox” (his sporting name for 
Washington) and to crush the rebels once and for all. The Americans 
retreated slowly before him and they took up positions on the other side 
of the Assunpink Creek in Trenton. That was just 200 years ago today, 
January 2, 1777. By the end of that day, with darkness closing in, Corn- 
wallis decided to let his troops rest before renewing the attack in the 
morning. He had every reason to believe that Washington would stay 
put. It was bitterly cold. (Colder than this morning.) The Americans had 
dug in. The poor, miserable soldiers were huddled around their fires 
trying to keep warm. As one account says: 

All night great fires of cedar rails blazed on the entire length of 
the American front. To the ears of the British sentinels, who were 
seldom more than 150 yards away, came the sounds of large patrols 
moving along the crest on the other side of the creek, and the thud 
and scrape of picks and shovels indicated that the Americans were 
strengthening their works against an attack on the morrow. 

But on the morrow, when daylight came, they had gone. The British 
were surprised to find the American position totally abandoned. Not a 
gun, not a soldier remained. Like Gideon, George Washington had 
moved his army under the cover of night and, while Cornwallis was 
having his morning cup of tea, the Americans were attacking the British 
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rearguard at Princeton. 

I have a personal reason for appreciating the audio-visual devices 
Washington used to fool Cornwallis: those blazing fires and the noise of 
picks and shovels. During the last war in Europe, I was in an outfit which 
specialized in devices like these. We were the Army's one and only decep- 
tion unit. We could pretend to be any troops, anywhere, even an ar- 
mored division. We had plenty of tanks — big 24-ton Sherman tanks in 
small canvas bags — they were just balloons. We inflated them at night 
and in the morning, they looked exactly like the real thing — unless some 
of the air leaked out and the turret gun drooped. We also had artillery 
flashes, shoulder patches, radio signals and a hi-fi library of recorded 
noises. At night, we could hide our speakers in the bushes along the 
banks of the Moselle or the Rhine and turn on a switch for a bridge- 
building operation. From across the river, to the ears of the enemy, it 
would sound just like a bunch of combat engineers putting together a 
pontoon bridge, including their muffled swearing and cursing. Mean- 
while, the real troops would be crossing the river at another point and, 
we hoped by our deception, they would have the advantage of surprise. 

It was a perfect assignment for me. I could say I had fought in battle 
but I never shot anyone. It was just pretend. 

Enough of that. If you want to hear more about military tactics, go to 
Alexander Hall tonight at 8 p.m. and hear Prof. John Willard Shy talk 
about the Battle of Princeton. He's a professional historian and a 
graduate of West Point. A real soldier. 

Or you might get up early tomorrow and see the Battle itself. They are 
fighting it out again on Mercer Street — at a more convenient hour — 
and we can all be-pretend. 

But now we are here, in this Chapel, meeting in a tradition which goes 
back further than 200 years, in fact to the beginning to time. Let us con- 
sider how the element of surprise can be used in our daily lives. That's 
where the real battle takes place. 

The word “surprise” is not used in the New Testament, at least not in 
the King James Version. That could make a short sermon. It could end 
right here. 

But there is an element of surprise throughout the New Testament. The 
believer is never quite sure when something is going to happen. “The Son 
of Man cometh at an hour when ye think not.” (Luke 12:39) Unexpec- 
tedly. “The Day. of the Lord comes as a thief in the night.” (I Thess. 5:2) 
Unexpectedly but not surprisingly. We are well-warned beforehand. As 
the Psalmist says: 


“The days of our years are threescore and ten. . . so 
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teach us to number our days, that we apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
(Psalm 90:12) 

Don't fall asleep — even during a sermon. Don't drop your guard. Be 
ready for anything in 1977. 

Just because you think you're faithful and decent, don't expect any 
special consideration this year — or any year. The rain falls on the just 
and on the unjust — so does the snow and sleet and hail. One of my 
worst memories is of an afternoon I spent with a nice lady, a brand-new 
member of my Church in Ohio, whose grandson had just drowned in the 
pool behind her house. She was in a dreadful state and kept shouting at 
me, “And think of it! I had just joined the Church!” As if to say, “Think 
of it! I just proved that I was good and look what happens to me!” 

At that moment, I couldn't tell her about the just and the unjust but I 
can tell you: don't expect any favors in '77. Be ready for anything. 

Although that advice is in the Bible, it’s just common sense. I should 
try to give you more than “just common sense” from this pulpit — but 
that isn’t a bad way to begin. 

This Sunday — every Sunday — we should hear some particular 
words of wisdom from this pulpit. We should receive some special in- 
sights into the human condition; some distinctive truths that apply to us 
alone. Some of these are surprising. Some are just regular fare; bread and 
wine — basic spiritual food. 

I promised to come back to the Beatitudes, the prologue to the Sermon 
on the Mount that was read this morning. “Blessed are they. . . Blessed 
are ye...” (I hope you are still listening. Here comes the predictable part 
of the sermon — the “Commercial” — many of you will now tune out.) 

Some of the Beatitudes are predictable. You'd expect Jesus to say: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of 
God.” 

We are expected to be loving people: generous, patient, modest. We're 
expected to leave our guns at the door of the Church. Even the most 
ferocious Christian Soldiers consider themselves “peacemakers.” One of 
them was a famous clergyman who served in the Revolutionary War, the 
Reverend John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg. There were many clergymen 
who served in the Revolution and in other wars but Muhlenberg served 
as a line officer, not as a Chaplain. At the beginning of the War, he gave 
a sermon to his people on the price of freedom and, at the end of it, he 
threw off his black robe and stood before them in the blue uniform of a 
Continental soldier. Then, right then and there, he enlisted every able- 
bodied man in the Church to follow him into battle. They became a 
crack regiment and he became a Major General. 
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I suppose there are times when you make peace by fighting but that 
couldn't be the most creative way. I don't think that was really what 
Jesus had in mind when He said, “Blessed are the peacemakers. . .” 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus said the usual things about killing 
your fellow human beings. He said, Thou shalt not kill. Then He went 
on to say we shouldn't even be angry with our fellows. This is a sur- 
prising thought! We Christians are supposed to hold our tempers or at 
least, learn how to forgive as we are forgiven. Before coming to Church 
on Sunday, we're supposed to settle the quarrel we had with our brother 
— or sister. I hope you were all able to do this yesterday. If not, it’s a 
good resolution for tomorrow. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart.” That's another obvious one — not easy 
but obvious — no surprise. The mean-hearted woman and the foul- 
hearted man are not happy people. “Blessed are the pure in heart.” 

But here's one that goes against common sense: “Blessed are the meek: 
for they shall inherit the earth.” That is a surprise. It is un-American. It is 
un-Princetonian. We believe in competition; getting ahead; winning. 
This Christmas, I got a sad card from an alumnus in North Carolina. 
Naturally, it's orange and black — a black striped tiger on orange paper. 
The tiger looks so sad. He's asking a painful question: “If the meek shall 
inherit the earth, what the hell will happen to all us tigers?” 

That's hard to answer. Jesus seems to be saying that a gentle person is 
happier than an aggressive person and, in the long run, a gentle person 
will be more successful. But who wants the kind of success that Jesus 
had? Who wants to take up his cross? 

In the next verse, Jesus seems to offer an opposite piece of advice. (He 
is a surprising teacher!) He seems to be saying we should be aggressive 
when it comes to Justice. We should stick our necks out for Justice. We 
should be as fiercely motivated as hungry men in search of food and 
drink for their children. “Blessed are they who do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; for they shall be filled.” Go get it! 

The sermon on the Mount is full of surprises: when someone sues you 
for an overcoat, give it to him — and give him your jacket as well. When 
someone hits you on the side of the face, turn your head and let him hit 
you on the other side. Anyone can be nice to a friend. How about being 
nice to your enemy? As Jesus says: “Bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you.” 

That is surprising! 

Let me try to end this sermon with a surprise. Maybe I'll shoot off a 
gun or blow up a balloon or something. But that would be a cheap sur- 
prise. 
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I've been thinking about this. What can I do at the end of this service 
to surprise you — and maybe help you remember some surprising truth? 
I've asked the ushers to give each one of you something as you leave. I'm 
doing this for a number of reasons: first, because most of you have the 
usual attitude about giving to the Church. The Church is always asking 
you to give for this and for that. You think the collection plate is part of 
the altar, sort of like a turnstile or a ticket booth. 

That is unfortunate. The Church is really a giving institution — not a 
getting institution. The Church gives us freedom and honesty and life 
itself. The Church can remind us of all that is most precious and per- 
sonal: our faith, our hope and our love. The Church stands for 
everything that has been given to us: at great price. “Greater love hath 
no man...” 

So when you go out the front door, the ushers will give each of you 
this painting. It is a painting of the Battle of Princeton: General 
Washington on a white horse surrounded by the smoke of battle. Don't 
worry about accepting it. It didn't cost me anything. It is a printing 
over-run from an art show catalogue printed by Princeton University 
Press. The Press kindly supplied them and 1 thought it would be fitting to 
give them to you this morning. 

When you take this picture home, I hope it will remind you of brave 
men and the price of freedom. Down at the lower righthand side of the 
painting is Washington's friend, General Hugh Mercer. He is lying under 
a blanket, mortally wounded, bleeding to death from seven thrusts of an 
enemy bayonet. Let him remind you of others who have bled for us — 
and continue to bleed for us, on farms and in factories, in homes and 
schools, and in a thousand battlefields around the world. It's surprising 
how dependent we are on other people. We are grateful to them all, 
beginning with our Creator and our Redeemer. 

Amen. 
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Lessons: 
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The God of Abraham Praise 
O Sacred Head Now Wounded 
Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah 
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Holocaust & Crucifixion 


Hear, O Israel: The LORD our God is one LORD; and 
you shall love the LORD your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, and with all your might. And 
these words which I command you these days shall be 
upon your heart; and you shall teach them diligently to 
your children, and shall talk of them when you sit in 
your house, and when you walk by the way, and when 
you lie down, and when you rise. And you shall bind 
them as a sign upon your hand, and they shall be as 
frontlets between your eyes. And you shall write them 
on the doorposts of your house and on your gates. 


Deuteronomy 6:4-9 
The Shma Israel 
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Holocaust & Crucifixion 


Next month, on the 13th of April, we will observe a day called “Inter- 
national Holocaust Day” — a day to remember the mass murder of a 
People. Next month also, on the 4th of April, we will observe Good 
Friday — a day to remember the murder of a Person. 

The Holocaust and the Crucifixion. I believe these two events can be 
compared — and related. 

Many of you saw the television film called Holocaust. It was first 
shown on TV in April 1978, then again, last September. In four nights, 
the film tries to show the story of the systematic destruction of the Jewish 
People in Europe from 1935 to 1945. 

I will never forget the scene of the pious Nazi family gathered around 
the piano at Christmastime singing Christmas Carols — and the piano 
they were using was taken from the home of their Jewish neighbors who 
had been shipped off to the gas chambers in Auschwitz. 

Many of you have also seen the contemporary movie about the life 
and death of Jesus of Nazareth: Jesus Christ, Super Star. It tells the story 
of a young carpentar — a wonderfully attractive young Jew — who is 
murdered in a kind of bureaucratic way. His death is painfully drawn out 
— hanging three hours on a pole, his hands nailed to the crossbeam. 

We are quite familiar with both stories — the Holocaust and the 
Crucifixion. 

We are in danger of becoming too familiar with them — too familiar 
with the drama of them. The Cross has become a popular symbol. Some 
Christians wear gold or silver crosses around their necks. Last week, I ate 
a hot cross bun, a sweet bun with a sugary cross painted across the top. 

Someday, there might be souvenirs of the Holocaust: a yellow Star of 
David to wear in your lapel or perhaps a silk scarf with black and white 
stripes. If the Cross can become a piece of jewelry, why not a 
crematorium — to hang on your charm bracelet? According to recent 
visitors to Europe, you can now buy souvenirs at the sites of the death 
camps. Postcards and other tourist items are on sale at Auschwitz and at 
Golgotha. 

Both the Holocaust and the Crucifixion can be popularized. 


The Jewish author, Elie Wiesel — himself a survivor of the concen- 
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tration camps — was terribly disappointed after seeing the Holocaust 
series. 

In his review, he admitted the film showed “the brutality of the killers, 
the silent agony of the victims, the indifference of the outside world” but 
something was wrong with it. Not something, he said. Everything. 
Everything was wrong with it. According to Wiesel, the film had turned 
an unspeakable event into a soap opera, a TV spectacular about human 
death and degradation. 

At the end of his review, Wiesel wrote, “the Holocaust (the real 
Holocaust) transcends history. Everything about it inspires fear and 
leads to despair: The dead are in possession of a secret that we, the living 
are neither worthy nor capable of recovering.” 

I was moved by Wiesel's review and after seeing nine hours of TV 
Holocaust, (interrupted by 1% hours of commercials) I think I began to 
understand what he was trying to say. I was shocked by my reaction to 
the film. After the last scene, I turned off the television and went out into 
the kitchen to get something to eat — as I usually do when I turn off the 
television. 

If I had seen the real Holocaust, I would have been driven to my knees. 

I should be driven to my knees on Good Friday. Like the Holocaust, 
the Crucifixion is an unspeakable event. 

At least, I was driven to buy the book Elie Wiesel wrote about his ex- 
perience in Auschwitz and Buchenwald. He was 12 years old when the 
book begins — and he was 112 when it ends. But it's not a long book. It's 
called Night. I got this paperback in the University Store. 

After reading his review, I wrote Wiesel a letter comparing the 
Holocaust and the Crucifixion: two unspeakable events. I suggested we 
could only think of them in religious terms, with fear and trembling. 

Wiesel's reply to my letter is the reason I am preaching here today. He 
said he fully agreed with the Biblical parallel, so I asked Dean Ernest 
Gordon whether he would allow me to speak to you about it today, 
Passion Sunday. I have been thinking about it for a long time. 

Perhaps I should simply call your attention to the parallel between the 
Cross and the Crematorium and then be quiet. Instead of a sermon, just 
20 minutes of silence. The subjects are unspeakable. 


RR OR 


I have no credentials. 1 have never been torn from my home by the 
police. I have never been a martyr for anything. 

In August of 1939, I was bicycling in Nazi Germany — just a few 
weeks before the war began. But I had no great cares or premonitions. I 
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remember having lunch at the top of a hill — near a little town in the 
Rhine Valley called Konigswinter — and I noticed a sign by the front 
door, Juden Unerwunscht, which, being interpreted, means, Jews Un- 
desired — Jews not welcome — but I went in and had a cheese sandwich. 

Five years later, in the spring of 1945, I was again in Germany. We 
were stationed in a place called Idar-Oberstein. It was a nice little moun- 
tain town in the Saar-Palatinate, quite unspoiled by the war, but I didn’t 
go sight-seeing very much. We were in enemy territory. We still thought 
there were snipers behind the windows. The only place I visited was a 
burned-out synagogue behind our headquarters in a hotel in the center 
of town. The synagogue behind it was just a shell — no roof. I couldn't 
figure out why it had been hit and the hotel was undamaged. In fact, 
come to think about it, none of the buildings around us were damaged. 
Only the synagogue. 

Though I have no personal knowledge of the Holocaust — no creden- 
tials as a survivor or martyr — I have a childhood memory of the story 
of Israel. Ever since I could read, the Bible was one of my favorite books. 
I've always known about Moses and the Children of Israel — persecuted 
by the Egyptians, beaten by the Philistines; taken into captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Their history is mine too. Joshua, Gideon and Samson 
— David, Daniel and Jonah — they were all my boyhood heroes. They 
still are. I believe in the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

The Bible is on my desk in Nassau Hall — the whole Bible — the story 
of the chosen People and the story of the chosen Person, the story of the 
Suffering Servant in Isaiah and in Mark. Long ago, I learned that the Suf- 
fering Servant in Isaiah could have stood for the Chosen People — for 
the children of Israel — not just One but Many. The Suffering Servant 
could have been the whole nation personified (as Uncle Sam personifies 
America). In the Book of Isaiah, the prophet suggests that the whole 
people of Israel were the Servant of God, despised and rejected, a people 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief — like lambs led to slaughter. 

I am not equating these prophetic words with the Holocaust but they 
might help us to understand. 

Somehow, somewhere, the Servant — the chosen ones of old Israel — 
were separated from the chosen ones of the Church, the “New Israel.” 
The history of Judaism and Christianity diverged. After the Romans 
destroyed Jerusalem — and laid waste to it in 135 A.D. — the two Israels 
became increasingly antagonistic. The Jews were not allowed to visit 
Jerusalem anymore. But Christians could. The Romans allowed us to 
come in. The Jews were kept out (Juden Unerwunscht). We went in and 
left our brothers outside. We were strike-breakers, “religious scabs.” 
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And about 200 years later, when Constantine converted to Christianity, 
we became the Romans, the Authorities. 

Some historians mark the beginning of the break between Jews and 
Christians to that date: 135 A.D. when Christians accepted the favors of 
the ruling class — and then went on to become the rulers themselves. 

I don’t have to review the dismal story of the succeeding centuries. The 
Nazi Holocaust was not the first time that the Jewish people were 
massacred in Christendom. The middle ages was one long martyrdom 
for the Jews — massacres, deportations and the beginning of ghetto life. 
The first Christian country to rid itself entirely of Jews was England. 
King Edward I expelled them all. Other countries followed his example. 
Driven eastward to Russia, Poland, and lands under Turkish control, the 
Jewish people only found new horrors. Russian pogroms — the name 
given to popular large scale lynchings in Russia. — became the model for 
Hitler’s “final solution.” 

I am boring you. It is a cruel and boring story. Large scale death to cer- 
tain kinds of people is called Genocide. Genocide is a word which is used 
more and more these days — but is describes something that has been 
with us always. People have been killing people from the Beginning. 

On April 11, we could observe another day of mourning, for another 
genocide. Last year, some students put a large notice in the Daily Prin- 
cetonian asking us to reflect “for a moment” on that day for the 2 
million Armenians who were massacred by the Turks during World War 
I. That was a genocide as devasting — proportionally — as the 
Holocaust. 

The massacre of the Armenians is called the first genocide of the 20th 
century. There have been others. 

Last year, we watched the “boat people” — another ethnic minority — 
being driven out of Vietnam — and thousands of them were lost at sea. 
For them, the sea was called a “liquid Auschwitz.” In Cambodia next 
door, the situation was worse — (if 3 million dead can be called worse 
than 1 million dead). A student writing for the Daily Princetonian last 
fall called Cambodia a “neo-Holocaust” made worse because its story 
would never be told. “There will be no Cambodian Diary of Anne Frank. 
No human record.” Perhaps this is the difference between the Nazi 
Holocaust and all others: Bangladesh, Uganda, Biafra — and most recen- 
tly, the genocide of the native people of the tiny island of Timor. But I 
have not read any stories of these. They probably won't be written. They 
have died as if they had never been. 

These were fairly quick genocides. There are also slow ones — slow, 
systematic mass murders by political, social and economic means. These 
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have taken place — and are taking place — on every continent, including 
ours. 

A book was written about the creation of ancient Israel — but not 
about the people they drove out of the Promised Land. Many books have 
been written about the settlement and conquest of America. The two 
stories sound alike. “When the Lord your God brings you into the land 
which are you entering and clears away many nations before you, the 
Hittites, the Girgashites, the Amorites, the Canaanites, the Perizzites, the 
Hivites and the Jebusites — the Iroquois, the Mohawks, the Cherokees, 
the Crows, the Sioux, the Navajos and the Apaches. 

But the Apaches didn’t write a book nor did the Canaanites. 

Perhaps that is why the Jews are so important to the world. They were 
chosen to write a book. Anne Frank kept a diary. So did Amos and 
Isaiah. They were a people chosen by God to record the meaning of life 
for all people, not just for themselves — the struggles, agony, cruelty — 
the victories, bravery, generosity — the sweet promise of human life on 
this earth — for everyone. That’s what the People of the Book were 
chosen to tell us. That's the story of the Bible. 

And that story includes the Gospel, the life and death of One Man. 

As there have been many genocides — many great killings of people in 
crowded masses — there have also been many homicides, many single 
martyrs, many crucifixions — many individual men and women who 
have given up their lives for others. 

Good Friday, April 4, is also the day Martin Luther King was killed. 

Christian people have been chosen to tell the story of the Individual. 

Both stories must be told together — the story of a People and the 
story of a Person. The Holocaust is part of our story. The Crucifixion is 
part of theirs. We Christians cannot deny we are part of the Jewish 
people — and they are part of us. We've heard the cock crowing for 2000 
years. It is really quite overwhelming to think about it — the way we 
boast of our special standing with God and recite our special creeds and 
formulas and beat the Jews over the heads with our silver crosses. 

Weare both chosen, Jews and Christians. We are both chosen to make 
the way of God known to the world, how to live individually and collec- 
tively. We need each other to do this. Some Christians already know 
what it means to be a People — sharing a great tradition, bound into a 
strong community of family blood ties — but we could learn mightily 
from our brothers in the Jewish community. So could the world. 

We could also learn from a young Jew who gave his life for others — 
long ago and yesterday and forever. 

Maybe you read the story of the young orthodox Jew who worked for 
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a hospital on Staten Island — who lost his life trying to save a nurse from 
being raped. 

His story was in the New York Times a couple of months ago. His 
name was Eddie Adler. 

“He had a strict Jewish upbringing,” said Eddie’s supervisor at the 
Hospital. “He really lived his religion.” 

The nurse he saved said, “Sometimes I wish it were my life instead of 
his. He was Jewish and I am Catholic but I will always pray for him.” 

Now, as Protestants, we might do the same — pray for Eddie and for 
all those individuals down through the ages who have given up their lives 
for others. 

May I lead you in this prayer? For my words, I will use the Kaddish, 
the Jewish prayer for mourners. In it, you will hear the echoes of our 
Lord’s Prayer. Perhaps because our Lord used to say these words too. Let 
us pray. 


Magnified and sanctified be the name of God throughout the 
world which He has created according to His will. May He 
establish His Kingdom during the days of your life and during the 
life of all the house of Israel, yea, soon; and say ye, Amen. 
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Photo by Joe Platzner 


Sitting next to another memorial stone dedicated to my father by 
the Class of 1981, I gaze through that stone to my own effort to 
“remember Fred Fox.” The stone is located at a corner of the 
rotunda of Murray Hall — better known as Theatre Intime — on 
the Princeton campus. This book is an expression of filial piety not 
unlike Kierkegaard's “Edifying Discourses” — every one of which 
was dedicated to his father. 


May I remember my father as well as Kierkegaard remembered his! 
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